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A HUSTLING fruit and produce house of Atlanta 
found selling cost too high—and they found 
the remedy. They needed more frequent visits 
with their customers, and got them. They 
wanted to cover a bigger territory, and did so. 
With seventy-five long distance telephone solic- 
itations a day to customers and prospects, a 1600% 
increase in telephoning, they rapidly extended 


distribution, increased business, and slashed sales cost in half. 


The long distance telephone is making 
similar records today for thousands of 
concerns in hundreds of lines of business. 
Salesmen are covering bigger territories 
by telephoning to customers they other- 
wise could not reach. Long trips are 
saved, appointments and solicitations made, 
and goods sold by telephone. Customers 
are pleased. They place their orders more 
quickly and are assured of quicker delivery. 
The telephone is a great factor in buying, 
as in selling, and it is a powerful tool in 
collections. It is saving millions of dollars 
annually for American business men. 


Are you using the economy of the tele- 
phone in your business as you should? 
Are your present telephone facilities ade- 


quate, or properly arranged and distributed? 
Are you using an outgrown operating 
system, and are your employees trained 
in telephone use? The telephone question 
is the important one todav, in any business 
institution. 


Your concern, by calling the local Bell 
company, can have the Commercial De- 
partment make a study of the telephone 
in your business. In the meantime don’t 
wait but save by long distance. The 
telephone on your desk connects with 
the man or concern a thousand miles 
away just as it does with the office in the 
next block. Day or night—now—it is 
ready to put you in communication with 
the man you want...... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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I can take 10 strokes 
off your BEST SCORE 


. Give me 10 minutes 
a day for one week 


to PROVE IT?! 


Do you have trouble with your 
drives? Are you “off your game” 
half the time? Do you fail to get 
distance with every drive? 
you have trouble keeping on the 
fairway? Do you sometimes top 
or slice or pull? Does your stroke 
lack grace and power and direc- 
tion? I can quickly correct all 
these difficulties. Let me prove 
it—entirely at my risk! 


Read my FREE 
TRIAL OFFER 


HEN I say I can take 10 strokes off your best score I mean exactly that. I have done it 
Was hundreds of other men. Men who were admittedly “dubs” at the game have quickly 
acquired a beautiful stroke that is the envy of many a professional golfer—a stroke that gives 
a winning advantage in any game on any course. I want a chance to do as much for you. If I 
don't make good on my promise I don’t want a penny of your money. 


Amazing New GOLF STROKE GUIDE 
Quickly Gives You a WINNING STROKE 


P -rfect your driving stroke! That's the secret of golf you bring the club down straight and true—you follow 
success. Any professional will tell you the stroke is 90% y mageen ghee | come Sor he, ar Rr = clearly aan 

: ‘or you by the guide e guide shows the way in advance 
. 2 eome, Men — for years _ spend — of the club without in any way hindering a full fastswing. 
of dollars to acquire a good stroke. You can now have = The head of the club and the ball come together for a 
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one with 10 minutes’ practice a —and for less rfect drive ev 

ery time. You get greater distance. 
money than you pay for a dozen golf balis. our drives go down the center of the fairway. There 
With the help of my patented Golf Stroke Guide your is no chance for aslip or a miss—a top or a slice or a pull, 


stroke quickly beeomes perfectly automatic and Fa That’s because the entire operation has become automatic. 
drives are soon consistently perfect. After a little Your arms travel up and down asif they were in slots or 
practice your arms go up in precisely the right ition— grooves. The least deviation from the correct position 
the wrists break at the right place and the right time— and the guide tells you when and where your stroke is off. 


s 

i 

Play a Par Game This Summer ,-’ : 

om 

Some men practice for years under professional in- You can’t fool the grits, Any hidden shift in the Pil a A © 

struction to acquire a good stroke. Are you willing to body will register like clockwork right before .@ ws. t 

practice 10 minutes a day for a week to give me a your eyes. Practice indoors or out—wherever o ~ “? 1 
chance to prove you can have one before the season there is room to ewing aclub—with or with- Ce go 

is over? I've heard men say, “‘I’d give $1,000 for a out actually hittingtheball.Carryoutmy » ro oS : 

+ 
i] 


- . instructions for one week. Then if you 
good, sure-fire stroke.’’ Is such a stroke worth a ten don’t agree that the Golf StrokeGuide 4 om Oe 


dollar bill to you? If it is, mail the coupon today for s. & 
one of my guides. All laskis a —- of $10.00—this ar epee cad tek J. o, ‘af 
deposit to he returned ae oy AS i A gouite not to the guide and I ll return every ae 
keep the Guile after a week's + penny of your deposit and the Pd ots ee? 
You'll find a fascination in this new way saw! practicing. trial won’t cost you a cent. e Fe: gs 
¢ ny os re 

To quickly introduce m: [Golf Stroke ere “k Fey 
FREE—24 Golf Lessons 60532 tun otering free, a com: SEP 
plete course covering every phase of golf. These lessons are the ane F of years sip. d. 9.9. BS ¢ 


of successful golf instruction experience. They deal with the troubles of be- o. Past 
gin ers and good golfers who g» off their game. If you are a beginner they ,) ‘oo & ae’ ce oe 
will give you a flying start to a good game. If you’re an “‘old timer’’ you'll or 4 Soa > PO 
find them good to brush up your game in the weak spots. They will be Fg om ys LPs TS & 
sent FREE w'th the Golf Stroke Guide for a limited time only. Mail SEL 6 

coupon now to Clisbee Golf School, 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Py Se Se Bee eB eB eee eee eee 
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Old World 
Tradition 


48H: 


Historic 
Places 
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Quaint 
Architecture 





Ritz Carlton Hotel 





Mount Royal Hotel 


ontreal 


Montreal is the chief city and commercial 
metropolis of Canada. It is also the 
second largest port of North America—a 
port, moreover, nearly a thousand miles 
from the open ocean, for the noble St. 
Lawrence forms a broad waterway which 
carries the commerce of Canada and the 
United States down to the Atlantic. 


With a far-reaching trade and manu- 
facturing and financial significance, Mon- 
treal is also of great interest historically. 
Founded in 1642, it was for a century and 
a half the headquarters of the fur trade 
of America. It was also one of the focal 
points in the struggle between English 
and French for the possession of the New 
World, and was the last place yielded by 
the French after the conquest of Canada 
in 1759; but because the rights of the French 
population were guaranteed by the English con- 
querors, and because French culture and the 


French language have grown up side by side with the English, Montreal is now the fourth largest 
French speaking city in the world, for nearly three quarters of its nearly a million people speak 


French. 


Montreal is picturesque, with its countless old-world traditions and old world archi- 
tecture that have not altogether been superseded by the magnificent modern city that 





Place Viger 


is growing up. It is a beauti- 
ful city, too, with its delightful 
Mount Royal, its universities, 
its convents, churches, and art 
galleries. Situated asitison a 
large Island between the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers, 
it has charming suburbs and 
every kind of summer sport. 

Montreal is the gateway to 
all of the province of Quebec, 
and from it can be reached in 
a few hours, by rail, motor or 
water, a large number of 
beautiful or historic resorts. 

Montreal has large and 
modern hotels, and is fully 
able to take care of large con- 
ventions. 





Invitation for 1926 


Canadian 


Hospitality 
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Commerical 
Enterprise 
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Modern 
Hotels 





The Windsor Hotel 



























The Kiwanis Club of Montreal invites you— 
The Board of Trade—Chambre de Commerce and Tourist Bureau join in the invitation and 


The City of Montreal through its Mayor, Kiwanian Chas. A. Duquette, extends a cordial 
invitation to you to hold the Kiwanis International Convention in Montreal in 1926. 











By LOUISE MANNING CROSLAND 


When spring returns with joys supremé 
lhe cold dark earth as from a dream, 
Begins to wake. 

The grass and flow'rs with lifted heads 
Now hear the call and from their beds 
Push from the sod. 


The trees and fields that were sc bare 

Just seem to know it's time to wear 

A new attire. 

The brooks and streams now raise their song, 
Since for a while that seemed so long 

They could not speak. 


The wooded hills send back their lay, 
When countless feathered threats so gay 
Warble in tune 

The fragrant scent of new-turned ground, 
The leafy stirrings—all these sound 

The call of spring. 


4 
1t seems always in days oJ spring 
That Mother Nature wants tc bring 
A new, clean world. 
For there is something always near 
In spring's most wholesome atmosphere 
Your spirit calls. 


And even in the sunsets glow, 
Or twilight notes that lull us so, 
There is a calm 

All these expressions to us say 
Ina truly, teauteous way— 
There is a God. 










































































HE study of his- 
7 tory, science, 

philosophy and 
religion portrays the 
story of mankind inthe 
upward struggle and 
points to the solidarity 
of the human race. Ex- 
perience and compre- 
hensive thought 
throughout the centur- 
ies have proven tous our 
inter-dependence one 
upon the other, of 
nations and of individ- 
uals. We need ome an- 
other. The experience of 
anindividualora group 
may be unfortunate, 
but civilization itself 
does not go backward. 
Always somewhere, 
somehow, in a highly 
contentious world, man 
is pressing onward un- 
der great leadership. His ingenuity and initiative are ever 
guiding him into the unknown. Education, statecraft, 
diplomacy, commerce and industry are at this moment 
functioning with constantly increasing power and in- 
fluence for development and for the common good. 
Thus we have Progress. 


Intelligence—One of Man’s Most Potent Assets 


The good citizen everywhere is co-operating with the 
spirit of his age. His hands are on the pulse of the 
world, alive to the throbs, the pains, the joys, the 
struggles and achievements of humanity. He is im- 
bued with broad sympathy and understanding. The 
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Making Thrift a 
HABIT 


by Albert P. Ludwig 


Anglo-California Trust Company, 


San Francisco, California 


5 








universe is a vast labor- 
atory wherein the indi- 
vidual, profiting from 
what has gone before 
in discovery and in- 
vention, continues to: 
fashion his life anew! 
We of today witness 
an age of mechanism, 
radio, airmail, and the 
ZR3. Progress  de- 
mands that the indi- 
vidual adjust himself 
to a constantly chang- 
ing world order. All 
of our conceptions of 
individual and univer- 
sal life must fit into: 
what we have learned 
in a large way about. 
the world in which 
we live. Each day 
we go out into the 
day’s work to meet our 
fellowmen on every 
hand. Daily life forms for us the crucible in which we 
shape our destiny. Out of experiment comes law, 
control, knowledge, truth. Perhaps the foremost 
asset of the individual and of the organized group in 
this contact with the world, is well-directed intelli- 
gence. Intelligence forms one of the great dynamic: 
forces of the world. It has been said that the greatest 
intelligence is shown where the individual or the group: 
shapes its destiny with the most distant end in view. 
That is what Emerson meant when he wrote those 
stirring words, “Hitch your wagon to a star.” The 
Constitution of the United States, drafted 138 years 
ago, acclaimed the grandest document in history, is 
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the result of superb intelligence. 
Embodied in our Constitution is 
the American ideal that everyone 
have equal opportunity to take that 
place in the organized community 
to which his character, ability and 
ambition entitle him, and this on 
merit. Education has as its princi- 
pal aim, for us to use to the best 
advantage all the available econo- 
nomic, social and aesthetic resources 
at our command. Here we find 
true democracy in education. Amer- 
ican biographies ring with the strug- 
gles of men who have risen to fame 
from the humblest circumstances 
and set the world forward. 


Facts Ripe for Use 

It has been said that the proper 
study of mankind is man. Never 
before has there been such profound 
concentration of thought on youth 
as well as the mature in age as is 
found in this period in which we 
live. The subject, “Making Thrift 
a Habit’’ is one closely associated 
with Political Economy and con- 
cerns every man, woman and 
child in the commonwealth. Polit- 
ical Economy has been raised to a 
science, and by it much light has 
been thrown on the causes of that 
unequal distribution of wealth 
which seems to be one of the most 


fertile sources of social distur- 
bance. Facts and statistics have | 


been so accurately 
gathered that we 
have the most ex- 
tensive  informa- 
tion, not only re- 
garding the ma- 
terial interests of 
men but also re- 
garding their moral 
peculiarities; such 
as the amount of 
different crimes, 
the proportion 
they bear to each 
other, and the in- 
fluence exercised 
over them by age, 
sex, education, en- 
vironment and the 


like. The pheno- 
mena of nature 
have been regis- 
tered, mountains 
measured, rivers 


surveyed and tracked to their origin, 
natural resources of all kinds care- 
fully studied, analyzed and their 
utility unfolded. 

In regard to the most civilized 
peoples, we are now acquainted with 
the rate of their mortality, of their 
marriages, the proportion of their 
births, the character of their em- 
ployments and the fluctuations both 
in their wages and in the prices of 
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the commodities necessary to their 
existence. These and similar facts 
have been collected, classified and 
are ripe for use. 


Finance—The Nation’s First 
Line of Defense 
Let us restate again the functions 
involved in the profession of banking 
with respect to other people in this 
and in every other civilized nation. 
It is the soldier’s profession to 
defend the nation. 
The educator’s to teach it. 
The physician’s to keep it in 
health. 
The jurist’s to administer justice 
in it. 
The merchant’s to provide for it. 
And it is the 
F duty of all these 
i# men on due oc- 
di. casion to die for 
their country. 
The soldier to 
die, rather than 
leave his post in 
battle. 
The educator, 
rather than 
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teach falsehood. 

The physician, rather than leave 
his post in plague. 

The jurist, rather than counten- 
ance injustice. 

The merchant. rather than con- 
sent to adulteration or unjust and 


exorbitant price for that which he 
provides. 

Today, the banker has become 
soldier. When war or other great 
catastrophe comes, to whom does 
the nation go for funds? Finance 
forms the first line of defense for the 
nation. The banker is educator, for 
he teaches values. He is physician, 
he prescribes for financial health. 
He is jurist, for the stabilizing in- 
fluence he exercises in our economic 
life. He is merchant, for he facili- 
tates the manufacture, transporta- 
tion, purchase and sale of goods and 
commodities. The banker’s activi- 
ties encircle the globe and range 
from the most isolated outpost to 
the great centers of population. 
Intelligence for the banker as for the 
individual person in the entire scope 
of social, economic and _ political 
intercourse is a prime requisite for 
progress. 

The bank’s message to the public, 
the father, the mother, the business 
executive, should be one of vitality, 
of power, of larger life. There are 
those who will tell you that there is 
no sentiment in business, that busi- 

ness means utilities, sales, prof- 
its, dollars! It may be well for 
us as bankers to think of bank- 
ing besides being merely a busi- 
ness, that it also has a great 
humanitarian interest in the 
welfare of people. In this cos- 
mopolitan age we are bankers 
for all the people regardless of 
racial, financial, social or other 
distinction. 


Thrift and the Dawes Plan 


Men have naturally come to 
identify thrift with banks, but 
in recent years we have heard 
much about the conservation of 
our national resources. Strong 
efforts are being made to prevent 
what has been a stupendous 
waste in the nation, the state, 
the city, the factory and on 
the farm. We have. de- 
veloped budget plans, cost 
systems, efficiency experts, 
and welfare organizations. 
In America we are carrying 
forward a resolute program 
for the preservation of our 
coal supply, our forests, water 
power, reclamation of barren 
lands, increase in soil fertility, 
the scientific management of 
business and economy in 
government. This foresight 
and economic reckoning are first 
evidence of intelligence. It is look- 
ing to the most distant end, to 
posterity, and beyond! 

A careful and detailed analysis of 
the Dawes Plan for the rehabilita- 
tion of Germany, will show that it is 











essentially a thrift movement on a 
gigantic scale. Its successful opera- 
tion will depend upon the industry, 
foresight and savings of every Ger- 
man citizen, whether he be laborer, 
farmer, schoolmaster, government 
official or industrial king. Their 
combined efforts will have far- 
reaching results in the economic and 
industrial life of the whole of Europe, 
and of the world. 

Progress and development 
spring from our education 
and our intelligence. Thrift 
must be the cornerstone of 
our advancing world pro- 
gress. Without savings, }, 
there would be no transpor- {jf 
tation systems, no invest- , }'j 
ments in community, in- ;: 
dustrial and government 
securities, no great and 
strong financial institutions 
so necessary to the growth 
of nations. Thrift has been 
very explicitly defined as + 
management of our ' 
affairs, financial, 
economic and so- 
cial, in such a man- 
ner that the value 
of our possessions 
is constantly being 
increased. These possessions of ours 
may take the form of ahome orreal es- 
tate, stocks, bonds, a business, a bank 
account, an insurance policy, objects 
of art, precious jewels, as well as our 
minds, our ideals, and our energy. 


Large Banks 

We bankers of today boast of a 
10, 25, 50, or a 100 million dollar 
bank. Just what do we mean? Are 
we merely complimenting ourselves 
on our growth as competitive institu- 
tions? Is our pride only one of com- 
mercial selfishness and aggrandize- 
ment? Or do we also see in our 
deposits and assets, the hundreds 
and thousands of savers who have 
made this growth possible for us, 
and who have found with us the 
means, facilities, confidence, good 
will, and encouragement to enhance 
the joys of their existence and their 
well being, enabling them to make a 
success of their lives and to add their 
utmost contribution to the world. 

While banking has become a 
highly competitive enterprise, this 
very competition has been exceed- 
ingly wholesome. It has stimulated 
courage, initiative and originality in 
the extension of banking services. 
The bank has been brought closer to 
the individual, to the home and to 
organized society. Banks every- 
where have developed unique and 
effective savings plans and methods 
adapted to almost every individual 
in all stations of life. 
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We recognize that we have ever 
with us the poor. For many indi- 
viduals and families, certain con- 
tingencies arise which make it an 
unavoidable circumstance. It is 
embodied in the very nature of life. 


Savings Plans 
_ The program of advertising, pub- 
licity and thrift carried on by banks 
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and insurance com- 
panies practically 
stands alone in serv- 
ing as a check in this 
age of extravagance 
and wholesale spend- 
ing among the masses 
of people. Without 
going into minute detail, we 
may briefly sketch certain 
of the many plans and 
methods which have been put into 
use with varying degrees of success 
by many banks, as services and 
facilities for the encouragement of 
thrift. 

We are all familiar with the 
regular interest-bearing time or 
Savings account. This is a volun- 
tary account, carrying no obliga- 
tion or pledge on the part of the 
depositor, and constitutes the great 
bulk of all savings deposits in banks 
today. The amounts vary from one 
dollar to many thousands of dollars 
in individual accounts. For the 
most part these accounts are active 
and increase both in number and in 
amount of bank balances. Many 
methods and devices have been em- 
ployed to encourage and develop 
this kind of savings account, to 
make it more convenient and easier 
for individuals to start and regularly 
add to their savings. 

As individuals and as bankers we 
have come to place the highest 
value on the savings account. For 
everyone it becomes an immediate 
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investment of the first rank. As an 
investment it meets the fundamental 
requirements. You have safety of 
principal, reasonable interest return 
and your funds are available at all 
times. The savings account has 
stood the test of time. It means 
the building up of an accumulation 
account or a reserve fund for a 
thousand uses. Perhaps the real 
problem for bankers with this ac- 
count is the fact that it may lapse, 
become inactive or dormant. Cer- 
tain banks after making a careful 
study of this subject recommend 
that some follow up method should 
be used for every account which re- 
mains inactive for a period of 
three months after the ac- 
count is opened. It is held 
that if the time is longer 
than three months, the per- 
centage of wrong addresses 
will be greatly increased thus 
reducing the efficacy of 
the follow-up system 
which may be in the form 
of letters, cards, circulars 
or personal calls. Re- 
search has also shown 
that the best results are 
obtained by concentrat- 
ing on accounts between 


$50 and $100. The thing 
of greatest importance for 
banker and_ depositor 


alike is the growth and 
activity of the savings 
account. To have the de- 
positor come into the bank 
at regular intervals, for him 
to be consistent and persis- 
tent in his savings for finan- 
cial independence, this is 
the vital point. 

The familiar home savings bank, 
many types of which have been 
manufactured, has been a means of 
bringing many folks into the bank 
regularly and has considerable 
merit. Some banks, on the other 
hand, have discontinued their use 
altogether because the incentive 
does not endure. Various models of 
calendar and clock banks serve for 
another group. These present a 
daily urge to deposit a coin to change 
the date, or wind the clock, another 
coin for a conscience fund and a 
larger one at the end of each month, 
obliging the depositor to call at the 
bank periodically. 

Automatic banking machines, in 
which large and small deposits may 
be made and credit received in the 
nature of thrift stamps or other 
forms of receipts, later to be brought 
to the bank for entry in their bank 
books, are helpful in the savings 
plans of others. These machines are 
installed for students in schools, in 
(Turn to page 19%) 
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Building Our Navy 


z. on AMERICAN NAVY 
fai has been the outgrowth 

24 of the desire to protect our 
merchantmen lest the 
swarming pirates be thereby made 
more acrimonious than ever; sec- 
ondly, to compel the warring na- 
tions of Europe to treat us justly. 
There is rampant today the feeling 
that a “strong Navy incites a nation 
to go to war’ and yet, if we turn 
back the finger-stained pages of 
history, we find the contrary to be 
true. For eleven years prior to the 
War of 1812, the American people, 
striving to carry on without a Navy, 
suffered every indignity with enorm- 
ous and incalculable losses of prop- 
erty, life and happiness. 

The influence of the American 
people has always been exerted for 
the promotion of peace, and this 
influence has been effective in pro- 
portion to the strength of our Navy. 

This paper has not a desire to 
quote sayings of some of our famous 
fighting Navy men, and yet, the 
saying of John Paul Jones, ‘‘I have 
not begun to fight’; or of Commo- 
dore Perry, “To windward or to 
leeward, they shall fight today’’; 
or of Dewey, “You may fire when 





By Captain Waldo Evans, Commandant, 


U. S. Naval Training Station, 
' Great Lakes, Illinois 


Editor’s Note: The United States 
Navy will, in most probability, || 
|| continue to sail the seas as a major 
part of our armed forces on behalf 
of the principle of Government under 
which it is maintained, for defense 
at all times, offense when necessary, 
|| and to protect the commerce of the 
country. With that in mind and in 
view of the present discussions of 
Navy vs. Aircraft, this article, the 
first of two by Captain Evans, 
sketching the development and growth 
of the Navy, will prove of pertinent 
interest. The second article will 
| appear in the May issue of The || 
KIWANIS Magazine. | 











you are ready, Gridley’, will go 
down in the annals of American 
history as the acts of men who faced 
an enemy for the love of home and 
country. 

When the liberty of the colonies 
was threatened, it was unanimously 
declared by the Rhode Island As- 
sembly “that the building and 
equipping of an American Fleet as 
soon as possible would greatly and 
essentially conduce to the preserva- 
tion of the liberty of the Colonies.” 
This idea was not considered very 
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popular in the minds of the peace- 
loving members of the Congress 
of the Colonies. It was even thought 
to be ‘the maddest idea in the 
world.”” On November 2, 1775, 
Congress appropriated $100,000 for 
the fitting out of armed vessels and 
ships of force. On November 25, 
rules for the regulation of the Navy 
of the United Colonies were con- 
sidered and adopted. This little 
Congress used for the first time the 
term “‘Navy of the United Colonies.”’ 
The first vessel to sail under the 
central authority was the cruiser 
“Lee.’”’ Her commission was signed 
by President Washington and not 
by Congress. 

The Second Committee of Con- 
gress met December 13, 1775, and 
authorized the construction of five 
ships of thirty guns; five of twenty 
guns and three of twenty-four guns, 
making a total of thirteen ships. 
The cost of each of these ships did 
not exceed $66,666.00. Before the 
end of the Revolutionary War, the 
Colonies had sixty-four ships in 
service. With these ships—and a 
squadron loaned by the French to 
John Paul Jones (the Founder of 
our Navy) we safe-guarded our 
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| During battle, the smoke screen turns bright day to night. 
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liberty and freedom and planted the 
seed for a Navy that is now a de- 
corous flower to American man- 
hood and a respected organization 
to the world. Before this seed took 
root, it was threatened by the winds 
and frosts of internal and external 
contention, but planted by the 
hands of an honored and honest 
people, it received strength and 
vigor by the repeated acts of sacri- 
ficial heroism. These American 
farmers left home, wife, mother and 
sweetheart, not to strike for domin- 
ion but for a deathless principle; 
not to bleed for gold but for a price- 
less ideal; not to satisfy blood lust 
but to prevent oppression; not to 
fight against a people but to destroy 
a monstrous system; not to prolong 
a bloody conflict, but to roll back 
the stone of despotism and recall 
peace from her crimson grave to 
immortality. These men fought 
to win and consecrate this continent 
to the principles of political and 
religious liberty. On December 22, 
1775, we formally organized the 
First American Fleet, consisting of 
two ships, the Alfred and the Co- 
lumbus; two brigs, the Andrew 
Dorea and the Cabot. We after- 
wards borrowed 400 muskets from 
the Pennsylvania Committee of 
Safety. Then the schooners, the 
Fly and the Wasp, and the sloop 
Hornet were added. From first to 
last, the salt water Navy of the 
Revolution included forty-seven 
vessels. The first Navy ships were 
thirteen frigates ordered December 
13th, 1775. It is interesting to note 
that while the guns on these ships 
were mounted on wooden carriages, 
it was with considerable effort that 


they were loaded, aimed and fired. 
Elevating was done by means of a 
hand spike under the breech where 
a wooden wedge, called a “quoin,”’ 
was inserted when the desired angle 
was reached. There were no gun 
sights as we have today, because 
ships fought at close quarters. Fir- 
ing was done on some ships by flint 
locks but they missed so often that 
the priming quill was more popular. 


This was a split quill, full of powder, 


inserted in a touch hole -— 
of the gun. The cartridges 
had already been punc- 
tured by a sharp wire 
thrust through the touch 
hole, so that when a slow 
match in the hands of the 
captain of the gun touched 
off the powder in the quill, 
the discharge followed al- 
most instantaneously. 


ROM the beginning of 

the Revolutionary 
War, there were swarms of 
American Privateers and 
State Navies. The State 
Navies were maintained 
by all the States except 
two for the protection of 
their coasts. These vessels 
were small and of shallow 
draft, designed for river 
and harbor defense. The 
work of the privateers was 
of vast importance. In 
1775, Congress provided 
for commissions to be is- 
sued to Privateers and 
while many, even Frank- 
lin, realized that privateer- 
ing was merely legalized 
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whole contended that privateering 
was not only permissible but praise- 
worthy. During the War, Congress 
bonded 1,699 privateers. Salem, 
Massachusetts, alone had 150; Bos- 
ton, 365. In fact, Massachusetts 
had more than 600 privateers. 
While the privateers were bonded 
at a great expense, it seems now 
that if the privateer forces could 
have been properly concentrated 
and handled, they would have swept 
the enemy from the American Coast 
and then from the seven seas. Greed 
blinded patriotism and statesman- 
ship then as it does now. There is 
no instance on record where such 
splendid power was wasted as was 
the sea-power of the United States 
in the War of the Revolution. 
These facts demonstrate the im- 
portance of building the most power- 
ful ships possible. The work of the 
privateers was lauded so _ highly 
that it was felt that they were ade- 
quate to defend the nation from 
every kind of aggression. When to 
this faith was added the hatred of 
a standing army, that had so large 
a part in the development of the 
Revolutionary spirit, the mass of 
the people concluded that the main- 
tenance of a Navy would be a 
menace to American liberty. 
When the Revolutionary War 
ended, we had left as a nucleus of a 
Navy, our best frigate—one ship— 
the Alliance. But this ship, too, met 


(Turn to page 194) 
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Atlas (ould, 
ouCa 


by DONALD HOUGH 


OUR business will continue 
y to prosper just as usual if you 
~ hang around a while after the 
convention at Saint Paul next June 
and get your feet wet in some of 
Minnesota’s ten thousand lakes. 

You may not believe it, but you 
will hardly be missed. In spite of 
pictures to the contrary, friend 
Atlas himself could step out from 
under the world long enough to go 
fishing and we’d never know it. In 
fact, if Atlas has as much sense as he 
should, he goes fishing often. It is 
said (on real good authority) that 
Atlas once wrote a note of apprecia- 
tion to the governor of Minnesota 
in which he said: ‘“Aftertaking a good 
dose of your medicine, I feel like a 
new man. When I returned to my 
job the world seemed much lighter 
on my shoulders.” 

And then, too, speaking of gover- 
nors, the governor of North Carolina 
once said to the governor of Texas— 

But that has nothing to do with 
what I started out to say. What I 
started out to say is that Minnesota 
isn’t such a howling wilderness, in 
some senses of the word, as you 
might believe, Of course there are 
a lot of lakes and the forests are full 
of trees, but still you will find people 
living in most parts of the state. 
And the people have arranged 
things so that when you go up 
amongst ’em you won't have to carry 
a pocketful of flour, a pinch of salt 
and a chunk of bacon. 

In fact, they have arranged things 
so that you can go almost any place 
up in the Minnesota lake region and 
enjoy what are often referred to as 
‘all the comforts of home.” Of 
course you can’t enjoy all the com- 
fortsof home. I have visited a great 
many summer resorts in Minnesota, 
and I have yet to find one in which 
I felt free to take off my shoes after 























supper, and certainly this is one of 
the comforts of home. 

In speaking of the summer resorts 
in Minnesota, I shall divide my 
discourse into three sections. First, 
number of summer resorts; second, 
kinds of summer resorts; third, 
distribution of them. 


HERE are somewhere near 
seven hundred resorts in Minne- 
sota, and if you want to count Bill 
Jenkins’ farm on Long Lake, where 
you can stop over night in a pinch, 
there are seven hundred and one. 
The summer resort business is one 
of the major industries of the state. 
When you consider that nearly a 
round million people went to Minne- 
sota last summer (without even a 
KIwaNIs convention in the offing) 
you must know that taking care of 
all the people who want to catch of 
the fish and breathe of the ozone and 
wade of the beaches and drink in of 
the views is quite a business in itself. 
I know you don’t figure on going 
into the resort business after the 
convention, but let us hope you will 
contribute to somebody who’s al- 
ready in it, and you might as well 
know who’s going to get your money. 
There are several kinds of resorts 
in Minnesota. First, there is a log 
cabin resort. This is most fre- 
quently met. You will find a row 
of log cabins along the shore of some 
beautiful lake. One of the cabins 
is larger—much larger—than the 
others. This is the central dining 
room and general lounge. That is 
where you eat, where you do part of 
your loafing, where you compare 
fish with the other fellow, and it’s 
where you pay your bill when you 
leave. 

The smaller cabins are where you 
sleep. This type of resort is built 
along homely, straight-thinking 
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Ten Thousand Lakes of Minn. Assn. 


lines. There are no frills, but the 
real comforts and essentials are well 
taken care of. Cleanliness, good 
food, real beds, comfortable sur- 
roundings, are the rule 

Then there are the summer hotels. 
These are usually a little more 
civilized than the regular log cabin 
resorts. You may dance if you wish, 
the bathing beach is usually a large 
one, and there is sometimes an air 
about the place. Some of these go 
in for golf and riding and one thing 
and another of that sort. 

There are some resorts, too, that 
make a specialty of fishing. The 
accommodations may not equal 
those of the Ritz, but there’s usually 
an awful pile of fish in the lake and 
the guides know where each one lives. 

All of the resorts are based on the 
average family as its guests. They 
are based on the human desire to 
get away into the woods and on the 
lakes, where the pines grow and the 
waves lap the beaches, with a mini- 
mum of style and a lot of comfort. 

They all have a few things in 
common. These things are the 
most beautiful lakes in America, 
genuine forests, a bracing climate, 
delightful swimming, real fishing, 
and plenty of rest. In fact, these 
are the reasons why there are any 
summer resorts at all. You can’t 
go any old place and build a summer 
resort. There must be a reason for 
building it. Who would go to a 
summer resort in the Arizona desert? 
After all, it’s the reason for these 
resorts that makes them most 
attractive. 

It doesn’t cost a pile of money to 
take a few days off in Minnesota 
either. The average cost is three 
dollars per day, including all accom- 
modations and meals. There are 
some resorts that charge four, and 
a few that charge seven and ten. 








These latter sport all the fancy 
trimmings, and a few, at least, 
have shooting traps, airplanes, and 
every accessory known to the trade. 

Now for the general distribution 
of resorts. 

I am dividing the state into recrea- 
tional districts to simplify matters, 
and telling the distinctive points of 
each. Here they are: 

National Forests—Superior Na- 
tional Forest in northeastern Minne- 
sota and the Minnesota National 
Forest in north central Minnesota. 
Superior Forest area 1,250,000 acres. 
Center of an area of 5,000,000 acres, 
partly in Canada, traversable almost 
entirely by canoe. Last remaining 
wilderness in the middle west. A 
labyrinth of waterways. Home of 
moose, deer, bear and _ smaller 
animals. Fishing excellent. Waters 
clear and cold. The forest is 
reached at Grand Marais, Ely and 
Tower. There are good summer 
resorts at all entrances. Trips ar- 
ranged into the interior. From Saint 
Paul, a day and a night by train; 
two days by car. Minnesota National 
Forest at Cass Lake. Area 312,000 
acres in a pine forest region of many 
lakes. Leech lake, one of the larg- 
est in the state, included. Summer 
resorts at Cass Lake, Leech Lake, 
Winnibigoshish lake first class. Bass, 
pike, northern pike, many other 
varieties of fish. Scenery wonder- 
ful. Reached over night by train; 
car time, one day. 

State Parks—Itasca state park is 
the principal one. It is atthe source 
of the Mississippi river near Park 
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train, there by car, from Saint Paul. 

1. North Shore District—The coast 
of Lake Superior from Duluth to the 
Canadian line—or beyond the line, 
according to a degree of thirst. 
A wild, sparsely settled coast. 
Rugged 
country, 
rocky hills. 
Beautiful 
views. You 
will see 
deer and 
perhaps 
moose. 
Here many 
streams 
dash into 
the big 
lake. Ex- 
cellent 
trout fish- 
ing. Ac- 
commoda- 
tions fair, 
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Paved 
Highways 


about five hours by train. 
road nearly all the way. 
excellent. 

4. Twin Cities District—Starting 
at the city limits of Saint Paul, ex- 
tending north of the Twin Cities to 








te ~ 





consisting 
of medium 
class sum- 
mer hotels. 
Roads excellent. 
Saint Paul. 

2. Lake Park Region—The center 
of the 10,000 lakes district in north 
central Minnesota. ‘Thousands of 
beautiful lakes. One county alone 
has more than a thousand. Sand 
beaches; clear water; beautiful for- 
ests. Excellent fishing. Hundreds 
of summer resorts. Some of the 
finest resorts in the state here in 
the vicinity of Detroit, Alexandria, 
Park Rapids. Those near Park Rap- 
ids best for 
fishing, 
bathing 
and pine 
forest. 
Those at 
other 
places best 
for general 
family va- 
cations 
with danc- 
ing, golf, 
etc. Day 
and a half 
trom Saint 


Reached only by car. 
Two days from 











Paul by 

car; Over 

ie aw. < or, night vy 

Ten Thousand Lakes of Minn. Assn. train. 

Sand beaches add to to the recreational possibilities of Minnesota resorts. Train serv- 

ice to Park 
Rapids, Minnesota. Aecommoda- Rapids poor. 

tions limited but very good. Time 93. Mississippi Headwaters Dis- 


from Saint Paul same as Minnesota 
Forest, which it is near. Inter- 
State State Park, Taylors Falls, com- 
prises the dalles and rapids of the St. 
Croix river. Very beautiful. Good 
accommodations. Four hours by 





trict—Adjoins Lake Park region on 
the east. Brainerd is the gateway. 


Resorts of every class. Fine fish- 
ing, pine woods, clear water, sand 
beaches. A fine place to go. Less 
than a day by car from Saint Paul, 
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The after dinner speech. 


Includes the famous St. 
Croix Valley. Fine fishing, oak for- 
ests, good roads. Reached from 
Saint Paul by motor bus, train, or 
car. Time from half hour to a day. 
Principal resort centers, Taylors 
Falls, Chicago City, Onamia, Lake 
Minnetonka. Summer resort accom- 
modations limited, but very good. 

5. The Mississippi Valley—From 
the Iowa line to Saint Paul the 
Father of Waters resembles the Hud- 
son river. High bluffs, forested hill. 
Accommodations at hotels in towns 
only. Poor fishing. 

Let me suggest that you select the 
district that looks good to you, or 
that you set down just what you 
want, and send the result to the 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota 
Association, 131 East Sixty Street, 
Saint Paul, Minmesota. Ask them for 
one of their map folders, which has 
a map of the state on one side, and 
a complete list of summer resorts 
on the other, with rates, etc. The 
Association will see that you get 
further information on the kind of a 
place you want. It is important 
that you get the map. It shows all 
of the roads and 9,789 of the lakes. 
I think it shows the fish, too. If it 
doesn’t, it should, because the fish 
are the most important thing in 
Minnesota. 

In fact, fish are the most important 
thing in the world. Let me end up 
by quoting Mr. O’Reilly to this 
extent: 

I am tired of planning and toiling 
In the busy hives of men; 

Tired of building and spoiling, 
And spoiling and building again; 
(Turn to page 194) 
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YANYON County, Ida- 

A ho, of which Cald- 
well is the County seat, 
contains about 30,000 acres 
of irrigated lands, its farm 
unit is about 80 acres, and 
at the present time diversi- 
fied farming is the rale. 
The County is further ad- 
vanced in Farm Bureau 
work and co-operative ef- 
fort, perhaps, than any 
other county in the State. 
There have been some 
successful co-operative mar- 
keting organizations and 
a few failures. I shall write 
only of the successful ones. 

In the fall of 1921, the 
Farm Bureau had a big 
program to put over. Our 
club had just been organized and 
we were full of pep, so the Bureau 
came to us and asked our help to 
organize and help finance a Co- 
operative Poultry Producers Asso- 
ciation. We organized the club 
into committees with a_ general 
chairman, held meetings in the 
different communities in conjunc- 
tion with the extension division of 
the University of Idaho, and signed 
up the producers in five counties 
for over one hundred thousand hens 
on a two years’ contract. 

Our members put in the equal to 
150 days’ work. 

This concern opened as a branch 
of the Pacific Co-operative, located 
at Portland, and during the first 
year forty cars of eggs were shipped 
to the eastern and western markets, 
and instead of eggs being a drug on 
the market, and the price so low 
that there was no profit, there was 
a good market and at prices that 
gave the producers a profit. The 
difference in prices in the counties 
where the association was operating, 
compared with sections where they 
were not operating was from five to 
. ten cents a dozen, but the larger 


benefit was in 
the quality of 
the product 
produced, 
and the better care of the flocks. 
Today the production per hen is at 
least one third more than before 
the association organized. 

When the two years’ contract 
expired January 1, 1924, produc- 
tion and the number of hens had 
increased to a point that the pro- 
ducers decided that they would 
organize their own association, hence 
another drive for members was 
made by our club, and nearly all 
the old members signed, and many 
new members were secured, and 
now they are on a safe and success- 
ful basis. During 1924 shipments 
reached one hundred and fifty cars 
with a total value of nearly a half 
million dollars. 

In connection with this associa- 
tion, we put on what we call Annual 
Egg Day, in the form of a basket 
picnic. This is in the manner of a 
short course in Poultry Husbandry, 
with prominent poultry specialists, 
and business men on the program. 
Egg Day was held August 6th of last 
year, and over two thousand people 
were in attendance. 

In January of each year is held a 
poultry and pet stock show for five 
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days. This is also 
an Institute held 
under the auspices 
of the Agricultural 
College of the University of Idaho. 
This show is entirely free to all, 
except entries on birds. The ex- 
penses for premiums and other in- 
cidentals are borne partly by the 
state and partly by the citizens of 
Caldwell. 

The organization of the Egg 
Producers Marketing Association, 
has been the means of stimulating 
interest in the industry, and as a 
result there has been a demand 
among producers of poultry for an 
egg laying contest. Our KrIwaNIs 
club committee conferred with the 
University officials and secured their 
approval and cooperation and the 
Idaho-International Egg Laying 
Contest was started October Ist, 
under the management of the Poul- 
try division of the University, lo- 
cated at Caldwell, in the University 
Sub-Station. This contest was of 
1,000 hen capacity. 


N AN adjoining county there is 

an irrigation district that has 
had a great deal of trouble with its 
ditches, having twelve miles of side 
hill ditch that was continually 
washing out. This section is mostly 
in fruit and highly improved. There 
was only one way to save this valu- 
able community, and that was by 
building a dam in the Payette River, 
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high enough to raise the water to a 
point that this land could be watered 
by gravity, and the cost of this was 
beyond the means of the settlers, 
hence they took the matter up with 
the Government Reclamation Serv- 
ice. After negotiations had been 
started, and seemingly no headway 
having been made, upon request 
of the people of Emmette, we sent 
a special representative to Wash- 
ington, who by being there at the 
right time and representing the 
case to the officials in the proper 
manner, the Government entered 
into a contract with the irrigation 
district and built the dam which is 
now complete. This work not only 
saved the old district but provides 
water for sixty thousand acres of 
new land. 


While we do not claim the credit 
for this undertaking, we do claim 
that our representative acting in 
conjunction with the representa- 
tives of the irrigation district was 
able to put it over. Thirty thousand 
acres of old land was given a good 
permanent water right and thirty 
thousand acres of new land will be 
watered. 


In the spring of 1924 the Farm Bu- 
reau of our County found that its 
finances were such that it could 
not pay a county agent and carry 
out its program without help, for 
the reason that the county board 
refused to appropriate money for 
that purpose. The Bureau asked 
the assistance of our club to under- 
write their budget to the extent of 
one thousand dollars. A committee 
was appointed to solicit notes from 
the citizens of Caldwell to the ex- 
tent of thirty dollars each. In two 
days they signed up fifty men 
making fifteen hundred dollars. 
These notes have since been can- 
celled and returned to the signers. 


There is no class of business that 
responds so quickly to periods of 
depression or prosperity as does 
agriculture. During the past two 
vears this business has been de- 
pressed and most of those engaged 
in this pursuit could see only the 
hole in the doughnut. One of our 
club members who is a department 
store manager thought he would 
try to counteract the pessimism 
that prevailed among the farmers, 
and try to show up some of the good 
things of the community. He in- 
vited fifteen of his farmer friends 
to meet with a committee of fifteen 
club members, and entertained them 
at his home. At this meeting the 
farmers were invited to tell us what 
was the matter with the town people 
and to tell us what we could do to 
make things better; they all talked, 


and gave us some valuable pointers, 
and we all got their point of view. 
As a result the nucleus of an organ- 
ization was started, and committees 
appointed to report at a future 
meeting. Two weeks later another 
member called a meeting at his 
home and another committee of 
farmers was invited and they all 
came. Following that meeting, 
one of the farmers invited a com- 
mittee from the club to come to his 
home. The result of these meetings 
was an entire change in the talk 
and attitude of these people in 
general towards the town, and the 
organization was completed, com- 
mittee chairmen were selected from 
each community who were to write 
articles for the farmers showing 
individual successes in different lines 
of agriculture, dairying, poultry, 
beef and mutton feeding, and these 
articles were published monthly in 
a local news paper and circulated 
both locally and in other states to 
prospective settlers. Bulletins are 
issued on different lines of agri- 
culture and distributed where they 
will do the most good. The business 
men of Caldwell finance this under- 
taking. 


DAHO has a co-operative law 

which legalizes co-operative mar- 
keting associations. The Egg Asso- 
ciation is organized under this law, 
and there are two creameries in the 
state organized under this law, one 
at Payette and one at Jerome. 
Both are purely co-operative. At 
Caldwell, we have organized the 
Dairyman’s Co-operative Cream- 
ery. Producers only can become 
members. The manager is a mem- 
ber of our club, and we have an 
advisory committee from our club 
which sits with the board of directors 
to give them such information and 
advice as they desire. 


Most of the business men look 
with favor towards co-operative 
marketing associations, as they are 
the means of pooling their products, 
grading for quality, and car lot 
shipments, allowing a wider distri- 
bution. While co-operative selling 
cannot overcome the law of supply 
and demand, nor can they obtain 
more than market prices, still there 
is no good reason why they should 
not be successful if well managed 
and properly financed, and there is 
sufficient volume. 


‘ Our club will continue to assist 
agriculture in marketing quality 
products, and assist co-operatives 
when the organization is sound and 
the volume sufficient. 








A. L. Anderson 
Resigns 


This month Kiwanis Interna- 
tional loses from its Headquarters 
staff, A. L. Anderson, known 
throughout KIWANIS as “Andy.” 

He will enter the business 
world and, as he puts it, he is 
going there to make use of the 
excellent experience received in 
KIWANIS work. He tells us that 
he is to become a sales manager 
for the largest cemetery property 
in the Middle West with offices 
under the name of Henry C. 
Lonsford, Inc., 11th floor, Straus 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. He 
has also procured a part owner- 
ship in a direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing agency of which he will act as 
secretary. 

“Andy” started his work in 
KIWANIS some four and one-half 
years ago when there were only 
three staff men besides the Sec- 
retary. After six months’ work 
in the Extension Department and 
Department of Service he was 
chosen as managing editor and 
advertising manager of the Mag- 
azine. He has labored faithfully 
and efficiently in caring for the 
ever increasing duties and respon- 
sibilities of these positions as the 
Magazine has grown from a cir- 
culation of some 46,000 to nearly 
100,000. He has loyally cooper- 
ated with the editor in carrying 
out the policies of the Magazine 
as to both content and advertising 
and has made generous contribu- 
tions to these policies through his 
initiative and insight into our 
problems. 


It will be recalled by many that 
he got more than “experience” at 
KIWANIS Headquarters. It was 
there that he found his charming 
wife who was Miss Ethel Brace of 
the Bureau of Accounts. For 
some three years, Arveth has 
been a third member of their 
happy home. 

On behalf of the many KI- 
WANIANS who know “Andy” per- 
sonally and on behalf of the In- 
ternational Board, which has rec- 
ognized his work in a vote of 
thanks, and on behalf of his as- 
sociates of the staff of Interna- 
tional Headquarters, we express 
to him our sincere wishes and 
Godspeed in his new labors in the 
business world. 


FRED. C. W. PARKER, Editor 
and International Secretary. 


























A Midsummer Ice Carnival 


By George K. Gann, General Convention Chairman 


INNESOTA—land of ten 
thousand lakes—will _re- 
verse the seasons and defy 
the warm rays of the sum- 
mer sun when the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Convention is held in its Capi- 
tal City—Saint Paul—June 22 to 25. 

Approval of the detailed plans 
which will turn summer into winter 
for the entertainment and delight 
of the thousands of delegates who 
are to come from all parts of the 
United States and Canada was 
announced by the Krwanis Con- 
vention Committee. Saint Paul 
KIWANIANS—in common with all 
other members of their great organi- 
zation—are ‘‘builders’’ and into this 
unique entertainment idea is to be 
builded the good-will and coopera- 
tive spirit of Saint Paul Kiwanis 
towards its brothers of Minneapolis 
and the Northwest and their belief 
that they can show the way for 
these two metropolises to walk 
hand in hand for the greater future 
of both. So instead of staging all of 
the feature events of the Saint Paul 
Convention in its own city, this 
unique entertainment will be staged 
by Saint Paul in the Minneapolis 
Arena and all of its guests taken 





Saint Paul, Minnesota 


over to its sister city for the evening. 

All outdoors is summer—the flow- 
ers are in bloom, birds are singing in 
the trees, the delightful Minnesota 
summer welcomes the Convention 
visitors. But too many of the visi- 
tors do not know that Minnesota 
has another side—equally delightful 
-even more invigorating and zest- 
ful—its winter time. The Minne- 
sota summer they will find all 
around them during their visit— 
the delights of the Minnesota winter 
will be reproduced for their benefit. 
Picture in your mind’s eye one of 
Minnesota’s ten thousand lakes in 
winter—with its silver sheet of ice— 
contrasting with the green of the 
fir trees around the shore line. Thus 
the arena will be dressed—the im- 
mense practical difficulties in the 
way of turning back the calendar 
for a few hours have been solved. 
Thus is the stage set by nature in 
the winter—by Saint Paul Kiwanis 
in the summer—for Minnesota’s 
colorful winter sports carnival. There 
is the trapper’s cabin, there are 
the dog teams of the northern 
winter wilds, there are the graceful, 
skillful skaters—the most expert of 
the north country will display 
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their prowess—and finally as the 
climax to what is probably the most 
unique and sensational entertain- 
ment ever staged at any convention 
—will be a hockey game between 
the Saint Paul Hockey Team and 
an opponent yet to be selected 
(although it is rumored that Duluth 
will be invited to bring its team) 
thus giving a part in the evening 
to each of the three largest cities 
of Minnesota. To those who are 
hockey fans, nothing need be said 
as to the thrills experienced by the 
spectator in watching this most 
skillful of contests; to those who 
are not, to those who have never seen 
a real hockey game, well, let them 
but come and see for themselves. 
KIWANIANS will come from the 
tropical south, from the southwest 
with its mounting temperatures, 
and from all other parts where the 
red in the thermometer is getting 
up in the world—come to Saint 
Paul and enjoy the snappy sports 


.of winter, without having to endure 


the disagreeable features of winter. 
Feel the tang of brisk competition 
of the winter sports, when others 
may be sweltering in the heat and 
dust of the cities. 
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Then there are those who for 
various reasons missed the winter 
sports at St. Moritz or Lake Placid, 
and yet who would not want a re- 
turn of winter. They can get in 
those sports here at the convention 
without disturbing their summer 
plans. 






The various features of 
the carnival will suggest 
the part they play in the 
life of the people in the 
north. All KrwantAns will 
remember the northern 
epic of the famous dog- 
team which carried the life- 
saving anti-toxin serum to 
the people of Alaska. They will 
see the type of transportation which 
carries travelers, mail, and explorers 
up into the dazzling whiteness of the 
top of the world. This will picture to 
the visitors the great place that the fur 
products of the north occupy in the 
commerce of the world, as part of 
articles of necessity and luscious 
beauty. Understand the fur indus- 
try and appreciate it that much 
more. 

That hockey game will prove a 
great novelty for many who have- 
never seen the game, and it will 


suggest an activity for many clubs 
—a game which they might pro- 
mote in their various cities. 

And then the skaters! Do you 
remember way back in the old days 
when the mill pond first froze 
over in the early winter and you 
resurrected the old ice skates? 
Do you remember how desperately 
eager you were to show off with a 
perfect figure ‘8’? Or _ perhaps 
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one hand, and with the blood cur-r- 
r-dling pirates on the other. Co- 
lonial dames will dance with fools, 
and Canadian snow maidens will 
cavort with some of Bert Williams’ 
cohorts. 

All in all—with the carnival 
spirit prevailing—there will be jol- 
lity for everyone, a freedom from care 
when the heavy restricting duties of 
your winter of hard work will 
be forgotten and you can 
be stimulated by the spirit 
of Krwanis fellowship. 





there was Mary in the corner of 
the rink wistfully waiting for your 
strong right arm to help her glide 
over the ice. You can revive those 
days at the Saint Paul Carnival. 
And Mary who may now be the 
Missus and perhaps a trifle more 
buxom will enjoy it as much as 
you do. There will be perilous 
jumps, graceful glides, fancy figures 
in a Pavlowa-like spectacle. 

Then the carnival of fun—for 
all. Costumes—colorful, historical, 
nonsensical. Your Uncle Sam will 
rub elbows with you. John Bull on 





That fellowship and 
wider friendship will widen 
your mental horizon and 
appreciation of national 
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affairs. You will bring that wider 
vision and fresh enthusiasm to the 
further development of your own 
club, and your district, and thus add 
considerably to the development of 
Krwanis International. 
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Who Is The Community’s Immediate 


Family? 


Environment is one of the greatest factors contributing toward the delinquency of 


the child. 


Here is where the community may do its part in removing 


those social handicaps and giving the child at least a good 





AHEN Milton = said 
“Childhood shows the 


op man as the morning shows the 
: day,’’ he expressed in a brief 


sentence the secret to a successful under- 
standing of the problems of citizenship 
and good government, and told the 
sum of human duty in their proper solu- 
tion The character of the people of 
our country is very largely an expression 
of the character of our children of yes- 
terday, and the character of our citizens 
tomorrow will, with a like certainty, be an 
expression of the character of today’s chil- 
dren. And when we consider that the 
strength of any community is measured by 
the character of its people, and that a 
citizen of any community represents the 
net results of a developed child, it becomes 
a matter of first importance, in the con- 
sideration of problems incident to build- 
ing a community great, to begin our 
constructive efforts with the problems 
of the under-privileged child. 

We talk in Krwanis about the prob- 
lems of the ‘‘under-privileged child.” 
There are so many kinds of under-privi- 
leged children that we might consider 
them a long time and never get through 
but the nature of my duties are such 
that my interest has become more and 
more specialized on the problems of 
bovs and girls with respect to their 
relation to and influence upon the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of citizenship, 
and particularly that paramount prob- 
lem of our day, the maintenance and 
enforcement of law. 

During these unsettled days when 
peoples and nations are struggling for 
adjustment, we hear a great deal of 
talking about problems incident to the 
enforcement of law and the maintenance 
of order, and I have been trying to analyze 
for my own satisfaction some of the 
causes for the exaggeration of this ques- 
tion in the public mind. There is no 
doubt about the seriousness of these 
problems, neither is there doubt about 
the importance of their proper solution. 
And if I assess the situation with any 
degree of exactness, the secret of a 
proper, a satisfactory and altogether 
wholesome law enforcement is to be 
found in the realization of a proper 
attitude towards the obedience of law. 

If every man, woman and child in 
this country were ready and willing at 
all times to obey the law there would 
be no problems of law enforcement to 
solve. But it is because people insist 
on violating law that organized society is 
impressed with an ever growing problem 
of how the law may best and most 
effectively be enforced in order to guar- 
antee and protect the peace and security 
of society. And it isn’t the confirmed 


start toward useful citizenship 


By W. Raleigh Pettaway 
Tampa, Florida 


and accepted crook who makes all the 
trouble for the officers of the law, and 
who makes the law’s enforcement well- 
nigh impossible of accomplishment. The 
most respected and honored citizens 
in all the land are constantly violating 
the laws of the land for their own per- 
sonal satisfaction, at the same time 
insisting that the law be enforced with 
respect to the rest of the people. 

Where and when should the citizenship 
of this country that is responsible for 
the fortunes of public safety and for the 
destinies of public policy be impressed 
with a proper regard and respect for 
the laws and free institutions of this 
great democratic people? As I have 
watched from my own little laboratory 
of human experience young citizens-in- 
the-making, citizens of my country and 
yours tomorrow, file past me in constant 
review as victims of neglect or crime, 
I have been thinking about the secret 
of law enforcement and where it should 
begin. I am satisfied beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt that the secret of 
law enforcement and of a proper regard 
and respect for the laws and free insti- 
tutions of my country should and must 
begin in the homes of the children of 
the nation under the influence of fathers 
and mothers who respect law and order 
in their own habits and behavior and 
who require observance thereof from 
their children 

A little girl in my county not long ago 
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found it necessary to go to a 
Door of Hope in a distant city, 
because her father was shiftless and 
worthless, dispossessed of any respon- 
sible moral backbone, and her mother, 
in the household of her little children, 
was openly immoral. Unrestrained and 
unprotected by the father, this little 
child never had a chance to be a woman 
of character. Responsibility! Aye, crim- 
inal responsibility on the part of parents, 
who not only openly encourage their 
children to crime and shame, but whose 
example has been such as to discredit 
any influence for good that they might 
seek to bring to bear upon the lives of 
their children. Profane, degenerate and 
lawless lives, and divided homes are not 
calculated to inspire young boys and 
girls growing up under their influence 
to a high standard of behavior and good 
citizenship. 


HE classical case of delinquency 

with which a juvenile court has to 
deal is to be found in the offspring of 
separated parentage. About a year 
ago I was talking to a little boy, the eldest 
of a family of six children, whose mother 
and father were separated. The mother 
was charged with unfaithfulness, and the 
father with cruelty, and these little 
children were the innocent victims of 
the selfishness and crime of those respon- 
sible for their existence in the world. 
I listened to his story and let him tell 
me in his own way how his mother had 
failed in this and that duty to his daddy, 
and how his father on so many occasions 
had brutally treated his mother. Im- 
pressed with the unpleasant respon- 
sibility of deciding upon the custody of 
this little boy and five others like him, 
I asked him with whom he had rather 
live, his mother or his father, and ] 
tell you his answer closed the interview, 
because it told the story of the solemn 
responsibility of the parenthood of this 
country. “I had rather live with both 
of them,” he said. Do you believe that 
his mother and father could have had 
personal grievances against each other 
so great as to justify their separation 
at the expense of the home, the hope 
and happiness of this little boy and five 
others like him? A child whose mother 
and father are separated lives first with 
one and then the other. From his 
mother he learns that his own father is 
a lawless man, degenerate and profane. 
And from his father he learns that the 
mother who bore him is of unclean life 
and tainted character. Is it any wonder, 
then, that he comes to accept their 
mutual estimate of each other as true, 
and in a perfectly human way, reflects 
in his own habits and behavior the in- 























fluences that have been brought to bear 
upon him by the habits and behavior 
of his parents whose example he ought 
to have a right to emulate. Here is 
where the efforts of a conscious and con- 
structive citizenship may be extended 
throughout this country in the educa- 
tion of the people in the sanctity of the 
home and the pre-eminent necessity of 
preserving its unity, pure and inviolate, 
the temple for the creation of good 
citizenship, upon which must always 
depend the peace, prosperity and great- 
ness of our splendid civilization. 

A proper regard and respect for the 
laws of our country must begin with 
the teachings and example of the parent- 
hood of American citizenship, if it shall 
be builded into that strong and noble 
character so necessary to the maintenance 
and greatness of our treasured institu- 
tions of freemen. Let fathers and 
mothers teach their little boys and girls, 
by word and example to respect the 
rights, the liberty and property of other 
people; that laws are made for the good 
of all the people and as such must be 
obeyed by the people. Change the law 
if they can, by the orderly processes of 
a democratic people, but obey the law 
as long as it is a law, because free govern- 
ment and human liberty must always 
depend upon the supremacy of a govern- 
ment of laws. Let fathers and mothers 
teach their little boys and girls in a 
clean, constructive way, the great truth 
of creation and of the propagation of 
their race before and for fear they may 
learn it in the low inviting lore of a 
vulgar conception; because I repeat 
that little boys and little girls whom 
you may have supposed too young and 
innocent to understand and appreciate 
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the glory of God’s creation in all of its 
majesty and beauty, and too pure in 
thought and purpose to know anything 
about the evils and disgrace of a degen- 
erate life, I tell you they already know 
these things in a base and vulgar way. 
Let fathers and mothers live up to their 
responsibilities of parenthood in the 
determination to impress upon their 
children the pre-eminent necessity of 
keeping their bodies clean as temples, 
not only for the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, but likewise as temples for the 
indwelling of high principled manhood 
and womanhood, the only chart and log 
book for the building of an enduring 
citizenship. 


UT the duty to guarantee a proper 

and uplifting environment under 
which boys and girls are required to 
develop their points of view and behavior 
in life extends to the community as well 
as to the parents. Right thinking and 
competent parents will do their level 
best to situate their growing boys and 
girls under proper and uplifting influences 
at all times, insofar as it lies within 
their power, and will teach them that 
good citizenship, good homes and good 
governments are expressions of the char- 
acters of men and are honorable only in 
proportion to the honor of men. Try 
as hard as you may to direct the thoughts 
and conduct of your growing boys and 
girls upon a level of conscious obedience 
of law and order and a consistent observ- 
ance of the established rules of society, 
but if the community in which they 
live includes more impressions that harm 
than improve, then of necessity their 
lives will express in conduct an exact 
proportion of the good or bad as the 
case may be. 
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What can Krwanis do in the matter 
of protecting the youth of our land from 
the debauching influences of a com- 
munity’s life? As builders for the great- 
ness and glory of the respective com- 
munities of our common country, let 
us address ourselves, as is a citizen's 
duty to the business of guaranteeing an 
honest and faithful accounting of their 
trust on the part of those in charge of 
the administration of the laws of our 
state and country. That isn’t a question 
of politics. It is the solemn business of 
eivic builders, the highest duty of citizen- 
ship. Your prosperity and your achieve- 
ments are builded on foundations of 
dissolving sand unless you build first 
and best the character of your leadership 
in the administration of your public 
business. 


JINCE environment has so much to 

do with the kind of impressions a 
boy or girl acquires and is, therefore, 
so intimately responsible for the temper 
of their behavior, and since associa- 
tions have such an important part to 
play in the making of environment, the 
temper of one’s associates becomes a 
tremendously important matter in the 
reclamation of a delinquent child and 
these associations must be substantially 
improved if the behavior shall be im- 
proved. That is so elementary that it 
needs no argument, and about the only 
way I know to improve one’s associates is 
to substitute one kind for another. That 
isn’t always easy and is often impossible, 
but may be effectively approximated 
by the influence of the Big Brother 
effort. If you would reclaim a boy, 
you must know and understand him, 


(Turn to page 193) 








The symbolic cartoon of Kiwanis under-privileged child work drawn ay for The Kiwanis Magazine by Peter Llanuza of the Hearst 


newspapers through the kindness of Master in Chancery Walter W. 


Meyer, past] president, Kiwanis Club of Forest Park, Illinois. 

















St. Paul—An 
Interesting 
Skyline. 











All Passenger Associations have granted fare and one- 
half for round trip. Rate given to Krwanians and their 
families under identification certificate plan. 




















Identification certificates will be mailed to Kiwanis clubs after signed 
hotel contract has been received (between April 20 and May 20) at 
Kiwanis Convention Office. Certificates must be validated at Saint 
Paul between June 22 and 25 at regular ticket office of line over which 
tickets read into Saint Paul or at Railroad Information booth, Central 
Information Headquarters. 


No extended trips or stop-over concessions have thus far been granted 
by joint carriers other than usual round trip reduced fares from Pacific 
coast to eastern points. Information regarding these can be obtained 
from railroad ticket agents in that territory. Reduced fare tickets 
ean be purchased in all territories from June 17 to June 24. Final 
return limit July 1 in most areas; July 2 in most distant sections. 
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The’ State 
Capitol in 
Saint Paul, 
Minnesota is 
the only build- 
ing of its kind 
in the country 
built for less 
than the sum 
appropriated 
for it. Minne- 
sota appropri- 
ated $5,000,- 
000, the actual 
cost of the 
State Co-nitol 
was $4,500,000. 
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“T IS easy to answer “what does Kiwanis do?’’ 
with references to opportunities afforded under- 
privileged children, with citations of work ac- 

complished, with encomiums of its charity, its prog- 
ress, its building of civic betterments. But it is not so 
easy to answer a query as to “‘what does Krwanis do 
for the individual?” 

It is not so easy to answer because the replies can 
justly be so very numerous. It does so many things 
for its members individually that a catalogue might 
well be the less convincing because of its length! 

I lay awake last night (a Krwanis Ladies’ Night 
where they served sour kraut with the turkey) and 
thought on the problem. And if I were requested to 
name just one of the benefits that Kiwanis has been 
to me as an individual, and that one the greatest bene- 
fit, I think I would say that its greatest blessing for 
me was its teaching me the chiaroscuro of life. 

Any cross word puzzle moron defines this rather 
undefinable word as meaning the presentation of light 
in shade, of the gradations of blacks and whites and 
all the greys in between; a painting has true chiaroscuro 
when it is lifelike and has the ‘‘feel”’ of reality. 

Too many of us are amateurs in the art of life. Black 
is black to us and white is white. We are even so 
ignorant at times that we boast of being able to tell 
black from white, and of calling a spade a spade. Yet 
the grey shown in sunlight becomes the black of twi- 
light and blue sky by day is black sky by night; the 
white clouds of sunlight are the dark thunder clouds 
of a sunless day, and most of us learn sometime that 
spades are not always spades, but sometimes shovels 
and trowels and mattocs and even hoes! 

For those to whom black is black and white is white, 
always, forever, world without end, life must indeed 
be a simple and easy problem. But it must also be a 
barren and sterile existence; as colorless and as hard 
as a cloudless day on a desert, as cheerless as the black 
stumps of burned trees against a sunless sky. 

Kiwanis teaches me that black is not always black, 
that white is not always white, and that there is beauty 
and truth in the greys, the nuances of light and shade 
which play in between the two extremes. 

I have a friend in jail. He has been a bad actor; 
his convictions came from several nefarious schemes 
to mulct people of their money by stock jobbing and 
dishonest practice. But during his long years behind 
bars he has learned the right road; he has educated 
himself, developed a number of good friends wholly 
by correspondence, and has paid back most of what 
he took dishonestly by money earned through writing 
while in prison. 

“Is he black?” ‘‘Yes” says the moralist to whom 
a spade is but a spade. “Is he white?” ‘Yes’ says 
the sentimentalist. Kiwanis has taught me to see 
that there may be good concealed by evil, and evil 
hidden beneath good, and that there is never a soul 
wholly black, as there is never one wholly white. 

I came on a friend upon his knees in his home, 
broken-heartedly asking God that his child might die. 
The child was crippled, hopelessly so, as the result of a 





railroad accident. And he suffered, suffered beyond 
the capacity of children to suffer. My friend prayed 
his God for relief for his child as he would have asked 
his life from its Creator in happier circumstances. Yet 
his minister was shocked and told him it was a sinful 
thing to do. The minister, too conventional to partake 
of the humanitarianism of many of the cloth I know and 
honor, called him black. To me he was white. 
and it was Kiwanis taught me to see him. 

I know a man so shy that every one thinks he is bold 
and hard. As a boy, so his old mother told me, his 
shyness was such that he could not go to school because 
of his agony when spoken to or when he had to speak. 
He was taught wholly by private tutors. As he strug- 
gled through the pain of his childhood into manhood, 
he learned to be rough, hard, gruff, in manner and 
speech; it was all that made contact with the world 
possible. I never knew until Kiwanis taught me 
breadth of vision and charity of thought, that he was 
anything but what he seemed. Now I know, and love 
the man under the rough exterior. Not for me, any 
longer, is he but one color and that a disagreeable one. 
Kiwanis taught me to look deep, and away down in- 
side I found the shining gold. 

We all love to speak well of Kiwanis. .Mother 
Krwants who teaches her children so much in duty, 
in service, in unselfishness, in charity, in kindness, in 
good fellowship, in public consciousness. I yield to 
none in my admiration for that spirit in men which we 
call Krwanis, and towards the perfection of which we 
all strive. But if I must lay pen to one of her teachings 
and say it is the greatest of all, it must be this; her 
lessons in the art of life, her instructions in mental 
visions, her examples of seeing true. 

I am long past the day of my youth; glorious youth, 
whose glory hides the ugliness of its hard judgments, 
and its pitiless inability to see that black and white 
both have many shades of grey, most of them beauty; 
youth, which always knows right from wrong, sin from 
virtue, good from evil. I approach the quiet days of 
peaceful and contemplative old age with what vision 
life has vouchsafed me. But had it not been for K1- 
WANIS, I would not have learned to see as now I see; 
and I would not have learned that thousands and 
thousands of other men are being taught and have been 
taught, to see eye to eye with me; to see the good that 
is in the bad; the glory that is in the ugliness, the sweet- 
ness that underlies the meanness of human nature. 

And so, as I lay awake after my too hearty Kiwanis 
dinner, I said ‘‘God bless Krwanis for its teachings; 
for its broadness and its liberality of thought; for its 
sweetness of vision and its ability to take common 
man clay, like me, and make it able to understand 
enough of His great plan to believe that black is never 
all black, that there is always a silver sheen beneath 
the dark, that men’s hearts hold unexpected and often 
blinding flashes of pure white light of unselfishness and 
loving kindness. Kiwanis, Master Artist, 
dipping her brushes in men’s hearts and painting a 
true picture of life.” 

God bless Krwanis. 
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to swindle is as old as civilization. 

I cannot definitely state who the 
first swindler in history actually was. 
But the practice at any rate dates as far 
back as Jacob who, as you will remember, 
very neatly swindled his brother Esau 
out of his birthright. Moreover, we 
may conclude from the remaining narra- 
tive of Jacob in the Old Testament, 
that the practice of sharp dealing was 
in those days by no means uncommon. 
For when Jacob sought out the fair 
Rachel in marriage Javob’s propective 
father-in-law, Laban, proceeded to palm 
off his older and homelier daughter 
upon him, and it was not until seven 
years that Jacob could retaliate in kind 
by doing his father-in-law out of prac- 
tically all his sheep. 

Few forms of property have lent 
themselves so readily to swindlers as 
securities, since these are universally 
desirable and yet only very rarely under- 
stood by the layman to an adequate 
extent. Long before the national exist- 
ence of our country had begun, the 
stock swindler and the tricky promoter 
had already become familiar to the in- 
vestors of Great Britain and other 
European countries. The historian Ma- 
cauley has described the enthusiastic 
manner in which the London merchants 
of 1700 exchanged their hard cash for 
shares in the most extraordinary and 
impossible business enterprises. 

“Tt was much more lucrative and 
much easier to put forth a lying pros- 
pectus announcing a new stock, to 
persuade ignorant people that the divi- 
dends could not fall short of twenty per 
cent, and to part with five thousand 
pounds of this imaginary wealth for 
ten thousand solid guineas, than to load 


IN ’T only the desire but the ability 


a ship with a well chosen cargo for 
Virginia or the Levant. Every day 
some new bubble was puffed into exist- 
ence, rose buoyant, shone bright, burst, 
and was forgotten.” 

While we may smile at the complete 
absurdity of security swindling as it was 
practised over two centuries ago, the 
evil is still with us, in a less unsophis- 
ticated guise, perhaps, but involving 
vastly greater sums of money each 
year. No one can state with any accur- 
acy how great is the annual toll levied 
upon the people of this country each 
year by the professional security swindler; 
most estimates which have been made 
in this regard range somewhere between 
$500,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. Scarcely 
any profitable form of modern business 
enterprise has not been very cunningly 
imitated by the fake security promoter. 
Some years ago alleged mining com- 
panies were the favorite vehicle by which 
to bilk the public of its money. The 
public enthusiasm for automobiles was 
at once capitalized by many boldschemers 
who found it simpler to sell paper cer- 
tificates to the public than even inferior 
auto-motive vehicles. The 
war-time oil shortage 
created still more wide- 
spread havoe among the 
American investing public 
by providing an _ oppor- 
tunity for countless crooked 
oil company flotations. The 
security swindler can be 
depended upon to change 
his mode of attack with 
every new development in 
the business field. It would 
require tremendous optim 
ism to assert that financial 
frauds in this country are 
not steadily increasing in 
number and in the aggre- 
gate sums of money which 
they involve. 

Security swindling pro- 
duces most serious eco- 
nomic effects. It reduces 
to pitiable poverty many 
widows, invalids and other 
economically helpless in- 
dividuals. It steadily di- 
verts funds needed by 
American trade and in- 
dustry into unproductive and improper 
channels, and makes all legitimate 
financing in this country more expensive 
to perform. It hits at that mutual 
confidence in our fellowman which is 
the very basis of all honest business 
and all legitimate finance. It tends 
year after year to create a deep and wide 
spread prejudice in this country against 
all successful business enterprises, against 
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rost for Frauds by E.H.H.SIMMONS 


Pres. Mew York Stock Exchange 


our whole modern economic system 
and even against democratic and repre- 
sentative government itself. There is 
no one in the country who directly or 
indirectly is not affected by the evil 
work which the salesmen of fraudulent 
securities are doing, and it is to the 
interest of everyone that his activities 
be speedily and drastically curtailed. 

For many years the public of this 
country, as well as officials of our State 
and Federal Governments, has recog- 
nized the fraudulent security problem 
for the major issue that it really is. 
A multitude of laws of every character 
and description have been enacted 
against the evil, in addition to those 
fundamental common law _ principles 
which it regularly contravenes. The 
American people have in fact shown 
their usual enthusiasm for piling up 
statute upon statute on this subject, 
and today the very complexity of our 
swindling laws, from a national stand- 
point at least, constitutes one of the most 
serious obstacles which public officials 
face in endeavoring to cope with the 
problem of financial frauds. 

Law and law 
enforcement have 
been referred to 
as the two stand- 
ard pieces of 
American fiction. 
Despite all the 
legislative activity 
of the past two 
decades, the stock 
swindling prob- 
lem is still very 
much with us. 

The situation 
reminds me some- 
what of a local 
problem with 
which we have 
been struggling in 
New York City— 
that of speculation 
in theatre tickets. 
Perhaps some of 
you have had per- 
sonal experience 
with this problem 
yourselves. At 
any rate, a great 
outcry was recent- 
ly made in New York against the way 
the public was being gouged by ticket 
speculators, and soon a new law was 
enacted with all appropriate ceremony, 
prohibiting a charge of more than fifty 
cents by the ticket agencies. Never- 
theless, speculators are still getting $6 
and even $8 for $4 seats and their 
victims are not saying a word about it. 

There is no panacea in the mere 



































enactment of new laws whether in 
regard to theatre seats or security issues. 
The problem of law enforcement always 
remains to be solved, after the new 
statute has been placed on the books. 
Consequently, until American business 
adopts a thoroughly sane and realistic 
attitude on this phase of the question, 
we will get practically nowhere in our 
efforts against the security swindler, 
although we can spend large sums of 
money, work persistently, talk much, 
and perhaps for a time even delude 
ourselves that our labors are of definite 
and permanent value. In the struggle 
to end stock swindling, the enactment 
of new legislation is almost entirely an 
incidental factor. I would by no means 
imply that vigorous efforts have not 
been made to enforce existing laws 
against financial frauds. The Federal 
Government, through its Post Office 
Department and its Department of 
Justice, has and is making a strenuous 
effort to prevent and punish it. Most 
of our states have appointed Security 
Commissions or other state officials to 
enforce laws directed against swindling 
enacted by the states, and this machinery 
has also proven of very great value to 
the public. Yet public officials are the 
first to confess that further steps must 
somehow be taken if the fraudulent 
salesman is actually to be driven out of 
business. The governmental effort 
against financial frauds has been con- 
tinually hampered, both in the Federal 
departments and the State commissions, 
by very elaborate legislation, insufficient 
appropriations, and generally by too 
little support and co-operation received 
from either business men or the investing 
public. 


HE same story of inadequate meth- 

ods and only partial success may 

be told of the efforts which American 
business itself has made against the 
swindling evil. For half a century 
the New York Stock Exchange, as the 
standard organized security market of 
this country, has carried on a running 
fight against bucketshops and the crooked 
promoter. Ever since its organization, 
the Investment Bankers’ Association 
has endeavored to curtail the flotation 
of bogus security issues. The Better 
Business Bureaus and the Associated 
Advertising Clubs have also done yeo- 
man service by turning the spotlight 
of publicity upon many notorious pro- 
moters. ‘The Chambers of Commerce 
have also given the matter serious 
consideration, and in some _ instances 
have conducted lively and_ effective 
local campaigns against the vendors 
of illegitimate shares. All this effort 
against fraud undertaken by American 
business has been thoroughly sincere 
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and has undoubtedly accomplished much 
good. Nevertheless, it has been only too 
apt to prove local and limited in scope, 
spasmodic in duration, and _ without 
any efficient central direction. As a 
result, the failure of private business 
to halt the stock swindler has been fully 
as pronounced as that experienced by 
our State and Federal Officials. What 
is obviously needed, if this attempt to 
put security swindlers out of business 
is to be rendered really effective, is 
co-operation between all these agencies, 
public and private, on a national scale 
and conducted through a national organ- 
ization. 

Any such co-operative program as this 
will necessitate as one of its first tasks, 
a closer contact to be established between 
our public officials and the representa- 
tives of American business. As repre- 
sentatives of trade and finance we must 
undertake to become acquainted with 
our law-makers and to become familiar 
with their problems and their view- 
points. Unless American business itself 
shall prove false to its duties, this under- 
taking is by no means impractical or 
Utopian. In the long run, we will 
deserve the laws which we get. We can- 
not act as critics of governmental policy 
merely, nor simply interest ourselves 
in public affairs for the favors which 
we hope to have handed out to us. 
A very real duty rests with us to make 
our influence felt forcefully but un- 
selfishly in the solution of commercial 
and financial problems. 

This matter of co-operation with 
public officials leads me to mention still 
another matter in which many Ameri- 
can business men have in the past 
proved most remiss. If we are to secure 
good laws relating to business, and good 
public officials to carry them out and 
enforce them, we must show ourselves 
good and active citizens. Among Amer- 
ican business men there exists only too 
great a degree of political indifference. 
Our own practical experience should 
tell us that one hour spent at the primaries 
is much more important than two years 
spent in wailing over the character of 
our Congressmen or our State legislators. 
If swindling laws are to be generally 
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enforced, the business men of this coun- 
try must put the right men in office, 
see that they are kept there, and co- 
operate with them fully while they are 
there. 

The habit of insisting on our privileges 
and rights but forgetting our duties 
and responsibilities is a very human 
trait, indulged in not merely by business 
men but by everyone else as well. It 
represents not so much a deliberate as 
an unconscious shirking of our un- 
pleasant and burdensome duties. Even 
though the suppression of financial 
swindling is obviously to our best in- 
terests, most business men have after 
all exerted themselves very little over 
this problem, which requires money, 
personal effort and great persistence. 
Neither are such sacrifices on our part 
altruism or philanthropy. Legitimate 
trade and finance have a very consider- 
able stake in this problem of swindling, 
and it is but an enlightened and intelligent 
display of self-interest for us to endeavor 
to suppress it. 

Our form of government and our mode 
of civilization here in the United States 
was originally founded on individual 
initiative, and this has been the secret 
of their undoubted success. If the 
materia) and spiritual progress of the 
past is to be projected into the future, 
the individual initiative of our citizens 
must continue to be relied upon. Not 
only the history of this but also of other 
countries plainly teaches that once 
the private initiative of a people is 
crippled and hampered, its dynamic and 
constructive energies at once begin to 
lessen, and the peak of national achieve- 
ment passes with them. 

In the past we have, more than most 
nations, enjoyed a freedom from govern- 
mental interference in our private lives 
and private business affairs. Yet this 
relative freedom also involves duties 
and responsibilities which we must not 
disregard. In any free society, evils 
are continually developing, and unless 
the people voluntarily co-operate of their 
own accord to suppress them, the state 
must in the long’ run _ intervene 
to do so. The freedom of business is 
therefore a continual challenge as well 
as an undoubted privilege to us all, 
and it is a paradoxical fact that in this 
free country we should be continually 
calling upon our government to solve 
all our problems for us, and at the same 
time be continually protesting against 
any interference or meddling by the 
government in business affairs. Ameri- 
can business cannot have its cake and 
eat it too. If we are to continue to enjoy 
freedom in the business world, we must 
assume squarely and unflinchingly the re- 
sponsibilities which that freedom entails. 

(Turn to page 190) 
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N DISCUSSING why there should 

be standards of business conduct, 

why business should be conducted 

on an ethical basis, and why these 
things are necessary if permanent success 
in any given line of endeavor is to be 
achieved, it is important at the outset to 
have clearly in mind the true purpose of 
business. Its function is to produce, 
distribute and provide for all the ma- 
terial requirements of man, and to in- 
crease the wealth of the world, and the 
value and happiness of life. Individual 
profit is the direct reward of successfully 
conducted business activities. This is 
the immediate end as far as the individual 
serving the public is concerned, but it 
must always be borne in mind that when- 
ever a business institution ceases to 
perform the basic functions of business, 
that is, to provide for the material re- 
quirements of the people, then it is no 
longer entitled to exist. 





Business owes to no man a living 
simply because he elects to engage in it, 
but only the opportunity equal with 
every other man to make one—and 
something more, a surplus, which is 
wealth. On the other hand, every man 
as a member of society whose protection 
he enjoys owes to civilization a debt 
which can be discharged only by increas- 
ing the wealth of the world, by putting 
into life more than he takes out of it, 
by creating or producing more than he 
consumes. 

In the early periods of the evolution- 
ary growth of civilization, when com- 
merce was in its infancy, business con- 
sisted of personal barter and trade—in 
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the matching of wits in an effort to over- 
reach and secure an advantage. It was 
the exception rather than the rule when 
two men had numerous transactions 
with each other. The individual was 
not prompted, therefore, to establish 
for himself a reputation for fair dealing 
and for the superiority of his wares. 

The rule of ‘‘caveat emptor,’’ or let 
the buyer beware, was the rule of the 
Romans. While such arule may suffice 
in a primitive civilization, certain it is 
that no great business enterprise de- 
pendent for success on the continued 
patronage of 4 vast number of individ- 
uals, frequently located in remote quar- 
ters of the world, can permanently be 
maintained on any such basis. There- 
fore, this doctrine has long since lost its 
significance. In this time of quick com- 
munication and publicity, the quality 
of goods sold or manufactured must be 
dependable if the ‘‘good will’ of the 
purchasers is to be retained. Illustrating 
this point: Some years ago a large to- 
bacco company bought a famous brand 
of cigars, and then began to cheapen the 
quality. The fact could not be kept 
secret and sales collapsed. The company 
restored the quality and advertised ex- 
tensively, but could not recreate the 
demand. Why wasthis? Simply because 
the “good will’? or confidence of the 
purchasers in the brand had been de- 
stroyed. 

Slowly through the passing years, 
business has been forming habits of 
straight thinking and right acting, be- 
cause, in the final analysis, they are 
economically sound and necessary habits. 
These standards are the result of ex- 
perience and are reflected in the growth 
and development of the enlightened 
civilization of today. They may be 
interpreted into a practical, ethical 
business platform, which has for its im- 
portant essentials the transaction of 
business along perfectly ethical lines, 
the acquiring of the good will or con- 
fidence of the purchaser, the putting 
forth of honest effort and honest goods, 
the assessing of reasonable charges for 
goods sold or services rendered, the per- 
formance of contracts, fair competition, 
cooperation in maintaining standards, 
fair treatment of employes, or in short, 
fair dealing and integrity in business 
conduct. 

Let us consider for a moment what is 
meant by ethical business principles. 
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at When andWhy 


in Business 


By Sterling M. Baker, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


The word ethics is derived from a Greek 
word meaning ‘‘custom.” In modern 
times it has come to be virtually synony- 
mous with morality and is the science 
which seeks to determine the funda- 
mental distinction between right and 
wrong human conduct. The mere fact 
that a certain practice is customary is 
no longer accepted as evidence that it 
is ethical or moral. A great gulf lies 
between morality and conventionality. 

In a civilized community, business 
sometimes gives rise to perplexing prob- 
lems in ethics, the dividing line between 
right and wrong conduct not being per- 
fectly clear, but as a rule all business men 
know perfectly well when they are violat- 
ing the moral law. Their common sense, 
their good judgment tells them so. 

Any procedure, vractice or policy is 
generally right and ethical if it has the 
approval of the majority of our business 
associates in the community. Practical 
ethics is undoubtedly found in the golden 
rule, ‘‘Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you,” and not in the 
colloquial paraphrasing of that rule, 
‘Do others before they do you.” In 
other words, practical business ethics 
require that you give the other fellow a 
“square deal.’ 

‘Every man takes care,” said Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, ‘‘that his neighbor does 
not cheat him. But a day comes when 
he begins to care that he does not cheat 
his neighbor. Then all goes well.’ 

What are the moral obligations, the 
duties of the business man? Is it enough 
that he be honest and square in all his 
dealings? His reputation as an honest 
dealer, as a man who has never cheated 
a customer nor violated a law, is a valu- 
able business asset. Has he, however, 
having earned this reputation, performed 
all his duties as a business man? I think 
not. Ethically a man cannot justify 
himself by the plea that he keeps within 
the law. An act or practice may be 
entirely lawful and yet be immoral and 
unethical. It is possible for a business 
man to be morally criminal and depraved 
without violating a single law of the land. 

Legally the buyer must still be on his 
guard to be sure that the goods he re- 
ceived are what he believed them to be 
when the purchase was made, but prac- 
tically because of the rising standard of 
ethics, and because of the increasing 
appreciation of the value of good will 
as an asset, buyers of almost any article, 
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not even excepting horses, can now find 
markets where they can place implicit 
confidence in the representations of the 
seller. 

Good will has become an indispensable 
asset in permanent business. Implicit 
confidence between producers, distribu- 
tors and consumers is the bulwark of 
modern commerce, and springs from 
integrity, fair dealing, efficient service 
and mutual benefit. 


HE putting forth of honest goods 

and honest efforts is vitally necessary 
to the success of any business. Big 
business is impossible if allied with hum- 
bug and deceit or misrepresentation. 
If there were anything mechanically 
wrong with the best standard makes of 
automobiles, for instance, they could 
not have reached their present sales. 
Can they be anything else than full 
value? The answer is ‘‘no,”’ for the lime- 
light of publicity would immediately play 
havoc with sales if defects or deteriora- 
tion in quality were permitted. Repre- 
sentation of goods and services there- 
fore should be truthfully made and 
scrupulously kept. 

Charging the public ‘‘all the traffic 
will bear’ if in excess of a reasonable 
profit, is unsound in principle, and while 
in isolated and unusual cases it may 
bring temporary prosperity, it cannot 
last, for sooner or later an outraged 
public will take measures to prevent it. 
Hence, the reward of business for services 
rendered is only a fair profit, plus a 
reasonable reserve commensurate with 
risks involved and foresight exercised. 

Business enterprises are so closely 
interwoven and _ interdependent that 
ignoring the obligations of one frequently 
has far reaching effects on others. This 
fact among others established confi- 
dence as the foundation of business 
prosperity and contracts as_ sacred. 
Therefore, no obligation should be under- 
taken without careful consideration, and 
when undertaken should be faithfully 
performed regardless of the immediate 
consequences. 

Every business enterprise should de- 
serve and demand success because of 
the excellence of its own products and 
service rather than because of the short- 
comings or misfortunes of its competitors. 
Competition in service is always in the 
public interest. But the seeking of a 
business advantage through efforts di- 
rected to harm a competitor is unethical 
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and wasteful and will receive the un- 
qualified condemnation of all right think- 
ing men. Whatever form such efforts 
take entails economic waste and is re- 
pugnant to the public interest. 

A hundred years ago, cooperation of 
men in the same or similar lines of busi- 
ness to maintain standards of excellence 
was not practicable. Today, however, 
the means of rapid communication and 
publicity make possible unity in any 
line of business or trade. That accounts 
for the great increase in the number of 
business associations during recent years. 
One of the objects of these associations 
is the establishment and maintenance 
of codes of ethics and honor. A business 
man who neglects to support the associa- 
tion that has been organized for the good 
of his line of business neglects a real duty. 
Cooperation among business men in 
devising and maintaining sound stand- 
ards of business conduct, and acquiring 
and disseminating knowledge essential 
to the intelligent conduct of business 
under such restrictions as will prevent 
abuses is in the public as well as the 
private interest, and the man who will 
not cooperate with his competitors in 
their effort to raise standards, enforce 
laws and prevent unfair practices, is 
ethically recreant. 


INCE many goods are not sold by 

brand or firm name, legislation has 
sometimes been found necessary to re- 
enforce the standards of quality set by 
responsible firms. Laws fixing the 
standard of sterling silver have been in 
effect for many years, as have laws for 
enforcing the correct carat marks for 
different alloys of gold. The pure food 
act passed in 1906 is not yet universally 
accepted or approved by dealers, and 
its enforcement is difficult. The food, 
drug, and allied trades are not solidly 
pledged to the reform. The ethical 
standards of those trades, certain suc- 
cessful firms excepted, is still below that 
of the law. 

It is not generally considered dis- 
graceful to adulterate silk with tin or 
cotton, or to mix wool and linen with 
cotton and sell the fabric as pure silk, 
or wool or linen. High standards of 
ethics in the textile trades are as a whole 
not yet permanently fixed, and the public 
must depend upon brands put out by 
responsible firms for protection. 

The recent rapid. growth of the de- 
partment store and the large mail-order 
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houses is the best possible evidence of 
the commercial importance and value 
of the practical application of ethical 
standards in business. The large mail- 
order houses have established standard 
lines of merchandise, honestly adver- 
tised them, rightly priced them, and 
universally applied the rule that if the 
purchaser is dissatisfied with his purchase 
he may return it and secure the refund 
of the purchase price. If the managers 
of these houses had not insisted upon a 
high ethical standard, but had sought by 
misleading advertisements and catalogs 
to increase their sales, they would in all 
probability have met with failure. 

The merchant who misrepresents the 
quality of his goods, who advertises 
bogus sales, who refuses to be fair to 
dissatisfied customers, is rapidly being 
relegated to the back streets. His lack 
of moral quality classes him with the 
unfit in business, and will lead to his 
extermination. Responsibility and duty 
are usually commensurate with power 
and authority, hence the head of a large 
business with many employes subject 
to his will, carries upon his shoulders 
serious duties as well as responsibilities. 
He may ignore the moral imperative or 
command, but no civilized conscience 
will accept the excuse of Cain that he 
is not “‘his brother’s keeper.”’ 

This fact the enlightened business 
men of today are beginning to under- 
stand, and they are recognizing it as 
their duty to improve the conditions 
under which men work. The relations 
of employer to employe are more than 
economic. They are personal and ethical. 
The business man who thinks of his men 
as so many tools or machines to be 
worked to the utmost, and then scrapped, 
is 4 shameless violator of the moral law. 
It is the duty of the employer to see that 
his men shall work under the best possible 
conditions, that their souls shall be 
properly replenished by variety of em- 
ployment and by recreation, and that 
they shall have opportunity for mental 
growth. 

There is a sense in which it is absolutely 
true that an employer is the ‘‘keeper of 
his employes.’”’ The business man who 
denies it is ethically unsound. 

The attitude of one of the largest 
individual organizations in regard to 
competition and its employes is expressed 
in the following extracts from speeches 
made by its Chairman, Judge Gary: 

(Turn to page 194) 
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WELCOME, KIWANIS! MEMPHI S 
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Southern hospitality. 
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We’re all mighty glad you’re coming 
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‘‘Power House of Progress’’ 





E The “BLUFF CITY” on The Mighty Mississippi, BUT 
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Kiwanis headquarters: Hotel Gayoso. 
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Route of Three Famous Trains 


The Floridan 


De Luxe Season Train—Florida to Chicago 
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Dependable All-Year Train—Florida to Chicago 
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De Luxe Train—New Orleans to Chicago 
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complete their journey 
to St. Paul via 


“The North Western 
Limited” 


© Bluff City Engraving Company, Memphis 


“MEMPHIS 1926” 


NS! All Roads Lead to ee 


MPHIS MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 


Just built. America’s largest. Seats 12,500 


in main auditorium. 9 big committee rooms 
Ine Who Really Wants It! (350 each). 2 spacious assembly halls (450 


each). 











Southern Hospitality Down In 


MEMPHIS 


Fine country clubs throw open their homes, 
their links to Kiwanis. Lovely roof gardens, 
invigorating as an Alaskan breeze. Three 
palatial new theatres and Auditorium Con- 
cert Hall just opened, Tri State Fair 
Amusement Park, a veritable fairyland with 
hundreds of acres of playground. 





‘*The Smart Train of The Chicago North Western’’ 


8 Trains daily between 
Chicago and “Twin Cities’ 


—one standard of Service! 





—We’re Strong for Kiwanis in 


MEMPHIS 


82 per cent attendance record (at writing). 
Three main objectives. Kiwanis directed 
Memphis’ greatest parade and we’re all set 
to entertain Memphis’ greatest Convention. 
— Dixie is calling to 
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After the Convention plan your 
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“havens of rest’? in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Illinois and Iowa. 
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Values of District Visitation of Clubs 


S WIVE light and the people will find their way”’ 
-s this is the assurance expressed by the great 
Dante. The visitation of clubs by District 
“2 Governors and Lieutenant Governors is a 
part of our program in passing on the “‘light’”’ of K1- 
WANIS in a manner which will help Kirwantrans in 
clubs to find “their way.” 

The unity of Krwanis is remarkable. There is 
a gratifying oneness in purpose, methods, ideals and 
spirit. We believe that one of the chief factors in 
creating this unity is the manner in which our clubs 
have been built through the combined labors of the 
sponsoring clubs and of the field representatives bring- 
ing to the new clubs the accepted standards of the 
organization. 

This unity, however, needs to be maintained. It 
will not maintain itself. A club, given the right start, 
needs to be kept in constant touch with the developed 
leadership and spirit of the organization. To assist 
to this desirable end, the general plan for the visitation 
of clubs by district officials has been worked out and 
has proved of increasing value. 

With the present size of Krwanis it is impossible 
for any one International officer or even all the Inter- 
national officers to get in personal touch with all clubs. 
Therefore, in our scheme of organization we include 
the district officials as a most important means of 
passing on the “‘light’”’ to our clubs. We believe that 
the plan of our organization is peculiarly effective for 
the spread of the broader leadership that insures 
efficiency and unity in club and district functioning. 
After the Annual Convention the new International 
Board, at its first meeting in July, gives itself to the 
development of its new programs and policies. The 
new International committees are appointed and de- 
velop their programs. At the International Council 
in December these policies and programs are brought 
to the District Governors, who are thus prepared for 
their work in district administration beginning January 
ist. The District Governors in turn train their Lieu- 
tenant Governors and District Trustees at their first 
District Trustees’ Meeting in January, and thus pre- 
pare them to pass on this developed leadership to 
the clubs of their districts. 

The visitation work of the district organization is 
the personal responsibility of the Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governors. It is expected that so far as possible 
each club in a given district shall be, during the dis- 
trict year, visited by one of the district officers. In 
the larger districts the Lieutenant Governors are 
responsible for this visitation work in their divisions, 
under the District Governor's general supervision. 

The visit of a district officer to a club is more than 
an occasion for fellowship and an inspirational address 
at the club meeting. The greatest service that a visit- 
ing district official can render to a club is through the 
sharing of his experience and counsel on club problems 





at conference meetings of the officers, Board of Direc- 
tors, and committeemen or committee chairmen. 
‘aulty club planning may be corrected and district 
and International programs and policies explained, and 
the relation of club, district, and International brought 
out for the future benefit of the club. 


A club, therefore, when advised of the planned visit of 
a district official, should count this visit an oppor- 
tunity of such value to the club that plans will be 
worked out very carefully and adequately to make the 
largest use of the presence of the district officer. 

A visiting district official may at times feel a little 
reluctant to press his service too much upon a club, 
although because of his official position he has every 
reason for seeking to make his visit the most worth- 
while to the club. A club, itself, should therefore 
plan for such district visitation in a manner which 
will secure for the club the greatest education and 
inspiration from the presence of the more experienced 
leader. 

District visitation, including such conferences, is 
valuable, not only to the club, but also to the district 
organization. The visit of the district official imme- 
diately identifies the district administration _per- 
sonally with the club. The information secured en- 
ables the Governor and his staff to visualize the club 
and community conditions and to plan for the most 
practical assistance of the club. Nothing can make 
more helpful the work of district officials than the 
knowledge of actual club conditions which come to 
them through official visitation. 

The information about a club as secured through the 
visitation of a district official is valuable also to the 
International organization in keeping itself informed 
concerning the growth and activities of our clubs, and 
the general development of Krwants. Because of the 
very size of our organization, a knowledge of our clubs 
cannot be secured directly by International officers 
except in a few cases. This understanding must be 
secured through the visitation of our district officials 
and their reports. In this work the district is perform- 
ing one of its most important functions in relation to 
clubs and to International. 

Let our clubs, therefore, plan to make the most ef- 
fective use of district officials upon their visits, and 
let our district officers, when visiting clubs, insist upon 
helping these clubs in the largest possible way, through 
round-table conferences with officers, Board of Direc- 
tors, and committeemen or committee chairman. 

Let our District Governors and Lieutenant Gover- 
nors “‘give light,’’ and our clubs will then surely “find 
their way.” 
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EDITORIALS 


“2 ROE FULKERSON 











Saint Paul 


Saint Paul, the Apostle, in his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians said ‘“‘Now, therefore ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners but fellow citizens with the saints.’’ 

Saint Paul, the city, is sending out epistles to 
KIWANIANS and to them is saying ‘‘Now, therefore ye 
will not be strangers and foreigners but fellow citizens 
with St. Paulians if you come to us in June.”’ 

The hospitality of the west is as abundant as its 
plains, its graciousness as great as its mountains and 
its forests, and its kindly citizens dot the landscape 
as the fish teem in the lakes of Minnesota. 

This beautiful city with its wonderful Krwanis 
club, stands at its great railroad terminals with out- 
stretched hands to bid us welcome. Its entertainment 
and program committees, its committees on ladies and 
arrangements have been functioning for months. 
Everything is now ready for the biggest and best 
convention Kiwanis has ever held. 

One thing only is needed; that you lay aside for a 
week your chase for dollars and go for a week’s inspira- 
tion and entertainment. 

Minnesota’s lakes and forests, her summer resorts and 
beautiful cities, await your vacation time before and 
after the convention. The accumulated experience 
of a dozen other conventions will make this the most 
successful ever held. ‘‘Let’s go!’ 


K 


Tomorrow is the fairy prince, who will 

bring in his mantle of blue and gold, 

embroidered with stars, with flowers, that 
heart’s Desire. Thank God for Hope! 


Freedom 


Absolute freedom of movement, of thought, of action 
is the dream of the thoughtless. To have no responsi- 
bility, to come and go without let or hindrance, to be 
able to say “I am my own man!”’ intrigues only the 
inexperienced youth. 

The mature mind realizes that absolute freedom 
means absolute loneliness. No man can have absolute 
freedom who does not live an absolutely loveless life. 
That boyhood chum calls for something from us, and 
makes demands in the name of friendship. It may be 
only the loan of a necktie or an evening of our time 
but he has claims which must be recognized. 

The beloved one who shares our life has her claims 
on our time and our purse, which handicap our freedom 
of movement. The little ones, whose little arms 
around our necks and little faces rubbed against our 
rough cheeks tie us still more tightly to the home, 
take time, interfere with liberty, hold us still. 

The steadily increasing bread and butter problem is 
solved by the help of those on whom we depend for 
financial success. These too must be paid back in 





shown to. us. 


kindness 

Loyalty to neighbors, the city in which we live, our 
state or province and finally that government under 
which we are guaranteed the right of trial and the 


time and attention for 


sanctity of our home, takes 
freedom. 

Freedom to serve in return for service rendered us is 
the true freedom. Freedom to return kindness for 
kindness, love for love and help for help is the freedom 
desired and acquired by years. The freedom craved by 
immature youth is the freedom of the tramp on his 
park bench or the beach comber on his lonely island. 
The freedom of mature thought is freedom to help. 
KIWANIs is but one of its manifestations. 


takes time, takes liberty, 


It is better to swat a pill than to swallow 
one, hence the great increase in the num- 
ber of golf balls. 


#K 


Sentiment, not Money 


We live in an age of propaganda. The war taught 
us that public opinion can be influenced for good or 
bad by systematic propaganda either in the public 
press or in daily conversations. 


In every community public sentiment is moulded 
by the sum of the opinions of the better class of men 
unless there is a systematic effort on the part of some 
opposing force to twist the thought of the public into 
other channels. 

Too often Kiwanis work is a mere spending of dollars 
to relieve distress, helping the under-privileged to get 
a chance or passing the hat to buy aneeded city improve- 
ment. 

Such worthy objects will always be the mainstay of 
civic betterment organizations. Yet the other function 
of KrwaNis is as important as it is neglected; the 
systematic creation of public opinion on matters of 
importance to the community. Is there a dangerous 
grade crossing in the heart of the city or a school bond 
issue needed? The Krwanis club can not raise money 
to complete either, but if each one of the one hundred 
men in the Kiwanis club would agree that he would 
talk over the matter in question with at least two men 
every day, the club would create a public sentiment 
on the matter which would soon arouse the interest of 
the two big community ears: the newspapers and the 
politicians. Daily papers are always interested in 
civic improvement and look constantly for matters of 
interest to the community to take up. Every alert 
politician has his ear to the ground; when public senti- 
ment has been created he is only too glad to mount 
the band wagon and blow his horn louder than all the 
rest. 

‘When you can’t buy it, talk it,’”’ is a good motto for 
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a club which wants to manufacture propaganda for a 
worthy civic cause. 
% 
Most men’s idea of being master in their 
own homes is the right to spill ashes on the 
rugs without reproof. In reality it indicates 
resignation on the part of the wife. 


#K 


Monkey Paws 


A fable of the ancient philosopher Aesop tells of the 
monkey which used the cat’s paw to rake his chestnuts 
out of the fire. ‘‘Being used as a cat’s paw” has 
become an expression in daily conversation too well 
known to require an explanation. 

KrwaNlis clubs have been used as cat’s paws on more 
than one occasion. Especially have .the newer, less 
experienced clubs been used to pull the chestnuts of 
other organizations out of the fire. Drives and cam- 
paigns have been wished on us which should have been 
run by the organizations to which they of right belonged. 

Having served our time as cat’s paws, it might be 
worth while if we occasionally made of ourself modified 
monkey’s paws. As long as Kiwanis ideals exist and 
Kiwanis clubs function, we will not ask any other 
organization to pull our chestnuts from the fire. But 
with the varied membership of which we are so proud, it 
is quite possible, when the many problems of charity 
and civic betterment present themselves, to say to 
some of our members that certain work does not 
belong to Kiwanis but to organizations of which these 
men are members, and ask them, as KIwaNIANs, to 
see to it that other groups of which they are members 
take the matter up. 

Kiwanis cannot do all the betterment work in any 
community. Because of our reputation for success, 
it is but natural that the promoters behind an idea in 
which they deeply and sincerely believe, should try 
to get Krwanis to undertake the job. It is as much 
the duty of Kiwanis to suggest that other civic organ- 
izations do their part as that we do our own part. 


a 


Practice makes perfect. This does not 
apply to men who talk too much. 


* 
Lap Overs 


A committee came in with a worthy work for the 
club to take up. There was no criticism of it until the 
quiet member of the new Board of Directors voiced 
his objection. 

He objected to it because it was a “lap over.” The 
activity proposed would make the club responsible for 
the support of a certain charity with which he was in 
sympathy. But if the club took it up for the current 
year they would be in no position to drop it at the end 
of the year. Next year the club would have a new 
president and a new Board of Directors. The present 
officers had no right to tie them in to a proposition 
they would be obliged to carry on whether they wanted 
to or not. 

He was quite sure that the club would find an activity 
which could be not only begun but finished. He objected 
to taking up a task which would never be done, especially 
as other things might come up in which they would be 
more vitally interested. 


His point of view was so sound and made such instant 
appeal to the committee chairman that he withdrew 
his suggestion and thus saved the Board the embar- 
rassment of acting adversely upon it. 

The principle involved should be well considered by 
all Krwants clubs before taking up any kind of benefi- 
cence. 


x 
The world hates a perfect man. We can 
take no advantage of a man who has no 
weaknesses. 


% 


Oratory 


The continent is dotted with orators as well as golf 
clubs. No town is too small to boast of several of each. 
One cultivates long hair and the other short grass, 
each is conducive to profanity and most men enjoy 
the golf course the most. One can leave a golf course 
without being impolite. 

Given a flag, a bit of history of the early days of the 
pioneers, a few exaggerated references to our accom- 
plishments in the late war, a frock coat and a docile 
audience, the average orator can work himself into a 
— But when he has finished, what has he 
sai 

The Land of Opportunity. Our Native Land! The 
Home Fires! God and Country! are subjects which 
disguise the purpose of the speech, which is too often 
intended only to cause admiration for the speaker. 

Are such talks of any real advantage to the Kiwanis 
clubs? Do Kiwanis clubs really need to listen to 
well-intentioned gentlemen who ooze eloquence from 
every pore and pimple? Are business men willing to 
put in an hour in the midst of a busy day listening to 
well-rounded sentences which do not mean anything, 
even if they are delivered in a resonant voice? 

The time for meaningless oratory has passed. There 
are too many plain men in the world who are doing 
things, who have real messages to deliver, for us to 
listen to mere forensic displays. Just outside your 
door as you read walks a lonely man in uniform whose 
duty it is to guard you and your property while you 
and your family sleep. The chances are that you put 
the key under the door mat before you lay down so the 
cook would not wake you when she came in the morning. 
The chief of that patrolman, whose duty it is to protect 
your property, would like to tell you what he thinks 
of a man who will pay nineteen dollars for a fine lock 
and put the key where the first burglar who calls can 
put his hand on it. 

Around the corner is a group of men waiting on the 
qui vive to save you and your babies from the dread 
scourge of fire. The chief of that department would 
like to tell you that the accumulation of rags and papers 
in that box in the basement is apt to flare with spon- 
taneous combustion any minute. If he were invited, 
he would speak before your club the week after the 
police chief. 

The man in charge of the congested traffic in the heart 
of your city would be glad of an opportunity to tell 
you how you can help relieve the congestion. If you 
listen to him you will be more sympathetic with him 
and a better citizen. 

Speakers on civic subjects can be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. The plainest talk of facts is so much better 
than mere oratory for Krwants luncheons that there 
is no comparison. 
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“Things of today? 


SIN February 17th, a charter 
i was presented to Bremen, the 
baby club in Indiana. There 
were over two hundred present, 
the Krwanis clubs 
of Plymouth, Nap- 





Bremen, Indiana, 


Receives Its panee, South 
Charter Bend, Warsaw, 

Winamac, LaFay- 
ette, Ft. Wayne and Rushville being 


represented. A two days’ session of the 
Indiana State Bankers’ Association was 
held at Purdue University. The chair- 
man of the district agricultural committee 
took this opportunity of having the 
KIwaNlis district agricultural committee 
meet with the Indiana Bankers’ State 
Agricultural Committee. The State 
Bankers were very much interested in the 
KIWANIS viewpoint, and great good has 
resulted from this joint meeting. 

The district conference of the Utah- 
Idaho district was held at Pocatello, 


Idaho. All the clubs in the district with 
the exception of the Coeur D’Alene, 
Eureka, and Price clubs were represented 
at this meeting. 
Conference Governor Wanlass 
At suggested that in- 
Pocatello asmuch as_ the 
chairman of each 
district committee is in a large measure 
held responsible for the kind and quality 
of the work done by his committee, that 
each chairman select the other members 
of his committee, one from each state; 
that three members, including the chair- 
man, rather than five members is a more 
workable, efficient committee. 
Throughout the year, the district 
chairmen are planning to keep in close 
contact with local chairmen to coordinate 
their activities and secure the maximum 
results. 
The Carolinas district reports ‘the 
best and most constructive meeting of the 





Deeds which are a harvest to eternity!"’ 


This meet- 
ing was held at Greensboro at which time 
many matters were discussed and plans 


district trustees ever held.’’ 


were mapped out for the year. Out of 
seventy-four clubs,sixty were represented. 
Interesting talks were made by Dr. Sikes, 
District Governor; Charles W. Gold, 
International Trustee; Felix Harvey, 
Past District Gov- 
ernor, and others. 
After the meeting 
quite a number of 
visitors including 
District Governor Sikes went to Salisbury 
where they attended the Ladies’ Night 
celebration. The inimitable Jules Brazil 
of Toronto delighted all of the guests with 
his usual songs and witticisms. 

The afternoon session was turned into 
an open forum and many matters were 
discussed for the good of the clubs. 
Felix Harvey was called upon to present 
the silver loving cup to the Rocky. Mount 


A Splendid Dis- 
trict Trustees’ 
Meeting 





Above is the funeral of Addison Proctor, the last living delegate to the famous Wigwam Convention which nominated 


Lincoln to the Presidency. In spite of his great age 


he frequently addressed Kiwanis clubs so masterfully that he 


was often given fifty minutes on the program without any fear of losing his audience. He died suddenly and 


quietly,in Chicago on Monday, Fe 
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uary 23d. The funeral was conducted by Kiwanians and all of the 
pallbearers were members of local Kiwanis clubs. 
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For the second time in three years, the Kiwanis Club of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, has carried off the honors in the community campaign for Boy 
Scouts. It raised nearly one-sixth of the total budget, or a sum 
of $1750. This banner was given to the club in behalf 

of its success. 


club for having sponsored more new clubs 
in the district than any other club. 


On account of the continual rain in 
northern Florida during the period 
immediately preceding the _ district 
trustees’ conference, many were pre- 
vented from attending because of 
the flood conditions. Six clubs were 

represented at this 
Inclement Weather meeting. The 
Prevents Large morning was spent 
Attendance Florida in the appoint- 
Conference ment of commit- 

tees and in the 
afternoon, trustees met for consideration 
and discussion of the affairs of the Florida 
district—the prospects for new clubs, the 
stabilization of chartered clubs and activ- 
ity of the district in general. The trustees 
present unanimously endorsed the Hard- 
ing Memorial and pledged their efforts 
to make it one hundred per cent in Florida. 


Those present were extremely enthusi- 
astic about the Saint Paul convention and 
present indications point to a special train 
for Florida alone. The club at Orlando, 
Florida, itself has a party of at least 
thirty who have already subscribed for 
this trip and are making deposits at the 
rate of $3.00 a week for defraying 
expenses. 

The New York district conference 
which was held at Albany reports that 
their meeting was productive of much 
good. An elabor- 
ate program was 
carried through on 
schedule and the 
discussion on the 
part of those present was an indication 
of their deep interest. 

Plans for an extensive program for the 
year 1925 were outlined at the annual 
conference of the ‘Kiwanis clubs of 
Georgia. In spite of the fact that a large 


Albany Holds A 
Good Meeting 


part of southern Georgia, where many 


clubs are located, was inundated by flood 
water, rendering roads impassable and 
throwing trains entirely off schedule, 
thirty-two out of forty-four clubs were 
represented. Past Governor Anderson 
discussed the ag- 
ricultural program 
which has devel- 
oped into a very 
constructive work 
during the past year. The district trus- 
tees endorsed the sponsoring of the 
Mothers’ Building at the Martha Berry 
School, near Rome, Georgia and Past 


Georgia Plans 
Extensive Agricul- 
tural Program 
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Governor Peyton TT. Anderson was 
appointed chairman of this committee. 
This is believed to be the greatest under- 
taking of the Georgia Kiwanis district. 
It is planned to use the Kiwanis organ- 
ization as a nucleus around which to 
collect in Georgia $125,000 for the build- 
ing of the Mothers’ dormitory at this 
splendid school. If successfully carried 
out, it will reflect great credit and honor 
upon the Kiwanis organization and will 
be wonderfully constructive work in 
under-privileged child activities. 

During the last month new clubs have 
been completed at Compton, Palo Alto, 
Santa Rosa, Beverly Hills and Williams, 
California and 
present indications 
make it possible 
conservatively to 
predict that this 
district will have at least seventy-five 
clubs before its next district convention. 

District Governor Abe P. Leach has 
completed a ten day tour of the southern 
section of the district and reports that all 
the clubs are in a healthy, flourishing 
condition. Arrangements have practi- 
cally been completed for California- 
Nevada's Saint Paul special train. Folders 
giving all the necessary detailed informa- 
tion will be sent to every Kiwanian in 
the district, thereby answering a great 
many questions and also giving this 
year’s pilgrimage the usual amount of 
advance publicity, thus creating sufficient 
interest to assure a large delegation of 
California-Nevada Kirwantans at Saint 
Paul. 

A. great number of the clubs have 
entered this year’s attendance contest 
and at the close of the first week, three 
clubs, Lankershim, Visalia, and Whittier 
have reported a one hundred per cent 
record. Each of the three seems to be 
determined to keep up the pace for the 
balance of the 1925 contest. 


Additions to 
California-Nevada 
Farnily 





Notables attending the  eeene ‘i > way bond issue program of the Atlanta 


Kiwanis club. Charles 
Walker of 
Anderson 
Georgia 





nternational Trustee, Governor eo 

. hs my he Kiwanis Club of Monroe, Georgia; W. T. 
Georgia State Highway Commission, and Warren R. Neel, 

State t highway engineer, member of the Kiwanis Club of Atlanta. 
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The Wisconsin-Upper {Michigan dis- 
trict reports a successful trustees’ confer- 
ence held on January 27th with twenty- 
six clubs in attendance. Each district 
committee chairman gave a talk on ‘‘What 
I Hope for My Committee for 1925.” 


One of the things that developed out 
of the Mid-Year Conference of the Minne- 
sota- Dakotas district on February 
5th and 6th was the suggestion of 
the chairman of the district music 
committee that 
each club bring 
to the Saint Paul 
convention a quar- 
tet, which groups 
would form a district chorus of 250 men. 
The district has started the practice of 
including in each monthly bulletin music 
suggestions and a few “‘stunt’’ songs. 


Thirty-five of the forty clubs in the 
Capital district were represented at the 
Mid-Winter Conference held in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, Monday, January 
19th. International Trustee Gold ad- 
dressed the conference on the “Growth of 
Kiwanis in Ten Years’ and urged the 
inportance of the functioning together of 
the trustees and the clubs. He urged 
inter-city meetings for closer contacts 
between clubs. Governor Caton 
brought forward some valuable sugges- 
tions and advised the clubs to have a busi- 
ness meeting about every two months in 
which the chairmen should report on their 
work. 

Through a radio talk broadcast from 
Station WCAP the work being done for 
crippled children by the Washington, 
D. C., club was made known. Many 
letters were received giving names and 
addresses of children who might be helped 
by the club. The Wilmington, Delaware, 
club has been active in various capacities. 
It is maintaining in private homes, sup- 
porting and arranging for the education 
of twelve boys. The holder of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware scholarship which is 
being continued by the club has been 
making a splendid record. Twenty-three 

members of the 


Bringing 
Quartets to 
Saint Paul 


Record for club journeyed to 
Inter-Club Chester, Pennsyl- 
Visitations vania, to attend 


the inaugural 
meeting of the Chester club and to extend 
official greetings to past international 
president, George H. Ross’) On January 
20th, the club was officially represented 
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An evidence of the interest the Kiwanis Club of Fort Worth, Texas, has taken 
in its public schools. It has been instrumental in securing funds for improve- 


ments and additional buildings. 


at the tenth anniversary meeting of 
Detroit, Michigan. It had thirty-one 
inter-club visitations in January which is 
a splendid example to set for other clubs. 


Dayton was fortunate enough to secure 
the bid for the next district convention. 
A resolution was passed at the district 
trustees’ conference that the Ohio district 
favors the establishment of special classes 
in the public schools for the training of 
all types of under-privileged children who 
require special instruction; that state aid 
should be granted for the partial support 
of such classes when adequately organ- 
ized and taught 
by specially trained 
people, leaving the 
main financial re- 
sponsibility on the 
local school district; that special class 
funds hereafter voted by the legislature 
should be equitably apportioned among 
all types of handicapped children instead 
of being limited to three physically dis- 
abled types as is now the case and that 
this organization endorse the bill to be 
introduced in the 86th General Assembly 
providing for the education of mentally, 
retarded and deficient children. 


Of the twenty-nine chartered clubs in 


Special Classes for 
Under-Privileged 
Children 


Part of the throng at the big costume ball sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Lawrence, Massachusetts. Net proceeds of $1,289.00 
were given to the Tuberculosis League Summer Camp for undernourished and under-privileged children. 


the West Virginia district, nineteen were 
represented at the trustees’ meetng on 
January 26th. Plans have been formed 
to hold many inter-club meetings, with 
the lieutenant governors of each sub- 
division visiting each of the clubs in their 
respective division. 


Two clubs in the New England dis- 
trict receiving charters are Adams, Mass., 
and Bangor, Maine. During the charter 
presentation at Adams, large delegations 
of Kiwantans and their ladies were pres- 
ent from North Adams, Pittsfield. 

Springfield and other 
Adams-Mass.- cities. The Adams 
Bangor, Maine, club is already doing 
Receive splendid work with 
Charters under-privileged chil- 

dren, furnishing those 
who are under-nourished with milk. 

A feature of the charter presentation 
celebration at Bangor was the new Bangor 
KIwaNIs Quartet whose selections were 
enthusiastically received. The clubs 
throughout the New England district are 
energetically pushing International ob- 
jectives. As an instance, Augusta, 


Maine, held a ‘‘Farmer’s Night’’ when 
every member invited as a guest a real 
‘dirt’? farmer. 

















WHAT THE 
CLUBS ARE DOING 














“It isn’t the job you intend to do, 


That puts you right on the ledger sheet; 


Va. Kiwanians of 


News, 


Newport 
Newport News were hosts to members 
of the Peninsula Farm Bureau at a very 
successful oyster roast, when there was a 


meeting of the state organization in 
Hampton. They report that this contact 
and fellowship with their rural folks from 
all over the state was both helpful and 
enjoyable, and at the same time followed 
our International policy of promoting 
better relations with the farmers. 


Easton, Pa. An active part was taken 
by the Kirwanians in a drive to raise a 
quarter million dollars for a dormitory 
at Lafayette College, to be presented by 
the citizens of Easton. 


Hudson, New York. About thirty 
needy boys were entertained by the 
Kiwanis Club of Hudson. Each member 
brought a boy as his guest and every 
boy received a favor; six won prizes. 
The meeting met with more enthusiastic 
response by the Kiwanrans than any 
evening meeting in the past and was 
greatly enjoyed by the boys. Another 
occasion proving their interest in boys 


Or the labor you’ve just begun, 
It’s the work you’ve really done.’’ 


was a Field Day, followed by a clam- 
bake. 


New Westminster, B.C. In connec- 
tion with their under-privileged child 
work, the New Westminster club organ- 
ized a Juvenile Court Committee which 
is very active. Krwanrtan_ doctors 
operated on two needy children; found a 
position for one boy, supplied school 
books and clothing to several other 
children, gave wood and coal to poverty 
stricken families, and donated $25 to 
assist widow on trip to Montreal to see 
her son who was in trouble. 


Ebensburg, Pa. In order to assist 
the visitors that attended the Great 
Cambria County Fair in every way 
possible, the Ebensburg K1IwaANrans 
established a booth with a lost and found 
department. Twenty-two children who 
had become lost in the crowds were 
returned safely to their parents, and 
many miscellaneous articles were re- 
stored to their owners. Transportation 
schedules were posted in prominent 





places and badges bearing the legend, 
“Information, Ask Me,” were worn by all 
KIWANIANS. 


Plymouth, Pa. In co-operation with 
the Civic League of Plymouth, the club 
gave a block dance and bazaar for the 
benefit of the boys’ band, which netted 
$1,000. A Community Welfare Federa- 
tion drive has been endorsed by the club. 


Charlotte, N. C. Members of the 
Charlotte club subscribed voluntarily to a 
budget of $3,025 for 1925. The largest 
item is $1,500 for the care of expectant 
mothers who otherwise would be unable, 
because of their financial inability, to re- 
ceive proper medical treatment at child 
birth. Through this special fund, the 
club will place expectant mothers in 
hospitals when necessary, and give them 


eareful attention during the critical 
period. 
Marion, Ind. Anniversary Week 


was celebrated by the Marion club in a 
rather unique way. Personal “Birth- 
day Greeting’’ cards were received from 








The “Pig to Hog" contest sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Wabash, Indiana, produced marvellous results. Business men met 


farmers and became good friends; Kiwanians interested themselves | in ‘‘their 
Clubs interested in the details can write to the'secretary, who offers to furnish full particulars. 


cessful one. 


boys, 
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and the project was an all-round suc- 
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every member of the Marion club by 
each member of the staff of International 
Headquarters. 


Kinston, N. C. A survey of deaths 
of children has been made by a com- 
mittee of the Kiwanis club who found 
that the infantile death rate is too high 
for the city and county. The fault has 
been the inability of many families to 
provide medical attention and a balanced 
diet for their children. The committee 
hopes that during the coming summer 
months, means may be provided that 
no child shall die of lack of medicine and 
proper food. This year, as in the past, 
the club will provide noon-day lunches for 
a considerable number of children in the 
local school. 


Ontario, Calif. The Ontario 
Kiwanis club is sponsoring a minstrel 
show which will comprise sixteen crippled 
boys and girls. These children repre- 
sent the Senior Alumni Association of 
the orthopedic hospital school of Los 
Angeles, and are taking this means of 
building their “independeney fund’’ for 
the purpose of helping members of their 
organization to independent livelihood. 


Lancaster, Pa. Years of hoping 
and months of planning and working on 
the part of Lancaster KiwaNIANs came 
to fruition when the permanent pavilion 
at Camp Kiwanis, the Industrial Boys’ 
Camp in Williamson Park was dedicated 
“for the betterment of the boys to come 
and for the uplifting of humanity.”” The 
large pavilion has a big kitchen at one 
end and plenty of room for tables at the 
other. It will give the campers a place 
to eat, permitting the use of all the tents. 


Henderson, N. C. Marked success 
that has met the club’s efforts in 
encouraging the breeding of thoroughbred 
hogs in the county and the great interest 
that has been taken, has led the Kiwanis 
club to break into new ground and to 
start a movement for the introduction 
of a better class of poultry into the county. 
The club decided to offer pure bred 
hatchings of eggs or day-old chicks to the 
boys and girls of the county who are inter- 
ested, under an agreement whereby the 
club member promises to return a mature 
pullet for eaeh setting of eggs received. 
Under this plan, in the fall when all the 
reports are in, the Kiwanis club will hold 
a pullet salefaind will dispose at auction 
of all birds that have been returned, 
using the funds to pay for the original 
investment. The poultry club members 
who receive the eggs will agree to feed and 
handle the chicks according to instruc- 
tions furnished by the county agent and 
will return one pullet from each setting 
of eggs secured. Each member will be 
required to get two or more settings of 
eggs. After they make the required 
returns, the remainder of the flock will be 
theirs to do with as they like. 


Montezuma, Ga. Last year the 
club persuaded the county board of com- 
missioners to employ a county agent. 
When the matter of his re-election came 
up, the commissioners decided to dis- 
continue the work. The club immedi- 
ately circulated a petition over the county 
and appeared before them in a body, but 
labored in vain to bring about a change 
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in their attitude. However, the club 
was so impressed with the need for the 
agent’s work that they got busy and 
raised by personal contributions the 
agent’s salary, arranged for his employ- 
ment and tendered his services to the 
entire county free of charge. 


Houston, Tex. The Houston 
Kiwanis club extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all Krwanrans who attend the 
World’s Advertising Convention, May 
10th to 14th, to attend the noonday 
luncheon at the Rice Hotel, Wednesday, 
May 13th. Visiting KiwaNIANs are 
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requested to place a “K” after their 
names on the hotel register so the local 
KIWANIANS may locate them. 


Albuquerque, N. M._ In cooperation 
With two other civic organizations, 
the Kiwanis club will erect three hand- 
some welcome signs on the principle high- 
ways leading into the city. These signs, 
twelve by eighteen feet in size will bear 
a message of greeting signed by all three 
luncheon clubs. The time of meeting of 
all clubs will be indicated on the sign for 
the benefit of other club members who 
happen to come through by motor. 
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If you want to keep well—up to the top notech— 
strong, healthy, efficient—then you must know 
The body is a machine. 
certain quantities and qualities, and only under 
favorable conditions will the body do its most ef- 


“Hating for Health and Efficiency” is a condensed 
set of health rules—every one of which may be 
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We Build the Best 
Wood Porch Swings Made 





Priced within the reach of all, though made for 
the most exacting 


non-rust chains and ceiling hooks, finished a 
rich unfading brown. Ready for hanging. Folded 
down or set up in less than a minute. LEasiiy 
portable, no loose parts. For home, lodge and 


camp 
Medium size 54 in., $10.00. 
Large size, 72 in., $12.50. 








"The Greatest Game of the Century 


~o 









EASEL GAME BOARDS, 
For indoors or outdoors. Young and old, every- 
body. Irresistible. Greatest game ever in a 


school-room. Bright, attractive colors. Continu- 
ous pipe frame, hard fiber board , three 
coats paint, two coats spar varnish. Easel leg, 


sits anywhere and folds flat, a dandy. 
School size, 40x46, $12.50 
Home size, 32x40, $10.00. 
Kindergarten, 22x25, $6.00. 











Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory 


MANUFACTURERS SALES COMPANY, Parkersburg, West Virginia 








Williamston, Mich. Realizing that 
a community hall was a real need for 
Williamston, the Kiwanis club took over 
an unused church building and remodeled 
it into club rooms which will be used as a 
community hall. During 1924, the club 
entertained farmers at the various meet- 
ings, sponsored several plays and pur- 
chased road signs. Action is this club’s 
motto. 


Dover, Ohio. The under-privileged 
child committee took care of needy 
children by providing necessities during 
the cold weather. Aid was also given to 


two boys who were trying to work their 
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way through college, and a movement 
was sponsored to create more interest 
among the townspeople in high school 
activities. 


Bisbee, Ariz. A movement to get 
in touch with all children in the district 
who are blind, deaf, or dumb, with a 
view of placing them in a training school 
at Tucson, has been started by the under- 
privileged child committee of the Bisbee 
Kiwanis club. 

Covington, Va. The club is spe- 
cializing in under-privileged _ child 
work and has done some fine things in 
treating crippled children. A plan is 
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under foot to conduct a regular clinic. 
In order to retain the necessary services 
of the county agent in home demonstra- 
tion work, the club has pledged its assist- 
ance toward this end. 


Pulaski, Va. Pulaska is not behind 
in doing its bit for the community. 
Briefly here are a few of the things it has 
done to make its town a better one: 
Assisted in obtaining the Boy Scout 
quota; financed a six months advertising 
campaign to bring new industries to 
Pulaski; had a large part in securing a 
large furniture factory which is now being 
built in the town, and presented to the 
county a fountain which was erected by 
the club in the court house yard. 


Rome, N. Y. Asa means of starting 
a permanent fund with which to improve 
a large tract of land given to the city of 
Rome as a nucleus for a park system, a 
card party was given. Through the aid 
of voluntary contributions by members 
of the club, new suits for the Boy Scouts 
were purchased. 


Cairo, Ill. Appreciating the train- 
ing in character that consistent and 
regular saving effects in school children, 
the club sponsored a thrift campaign 4n 
the Cairo schools which encouraged the 
school children to start saving accounts. 
During the first month, more than 600 
children opened accounts and the pros- 
pects are that there will be a 100% 
increase during the next month. This is a 
project which is tremendously worth 
while and which might well serve as a 
pattern for other clubs to follow. 


Gloversville, N. Y. Athletics are 
claiming the greater portion of the 
club’s interest and it has stimulated 
interest among students in various ways. 
The club raised a fund with which to 
purchase sweaters for the high school 
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Here is a novel idea used by the Kiwanis Club of Moorhead, Minnesota, for securing 100% attendance at its meetings. The mem- 
bership was divided into four teams, each having a boss, straw boss and big boss who assisted the Attendance Committee when neces- 
sary. 


Here are shown the scores for each team. The numeral (3) means present during entire luncheon. 
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football team, gave a gold prize to the 
best student in manual training in the 


grammar school and donated three 
prizes for free basket-ball throwing 
contest. 


Hamilton, Ill. Though the club is 
hardly a year old, it has already sought 
to make effective in application the 
motto of Kiwanis ‘‘We Build’ by 
earnestly embracing such opportunities 
as local conditions offered for community 
service. Among its major activities may 
be classified: (a) the taking over and 
financing of the free Chautauqua of 
Hamilton which requires approximately 
$2,000 a year, (b) assumed the finances of 
the funeral of an under-privileged sixteen 
year old boy, this being done in a modest 
fashion without embarrassment to the 
poor grief-stricken widowed mother, (c) 
for municipal betterment, the club has had 
all the telephone, telegraph, and electric 
light poles within the city limits painted 
white ten feet from the ground, and 
succeeded in enlisting the support of the 
city council by having an ordinance 
passed making it a misdemeanor for 
anyone to mark, tack, or otherwise attach 
to the poles any bills or other announce- 
ments. 

Peterborough, Ont., Can. A sub- 
stantial donation was made to the 
Peterborough Boy Scout Association to 
further the work of training Boy Scout 
leaders. In cooperation with the City 
Council the Public Affairs Committee of 
the Kiwanis club is working on the 
tourist camp project. The club has also 
provided fuel and provisions to several 
poor families. 


Metter, Ga. The club has through 
the sponsoring of agricultural meetings 
in all of the rural districts in Candler 
County effected some practical results 
which more than repay it for its efforts. 
In 1924 cotton production was increased 
from 4,500 bales to 8,000 bales. The 
farmers are practicing more diversified 
farming and have been shipping carload 
after carload of corn, potatoes, peanuts, 
velvet beans and cattle. The club has 
also assisted under-privileged children. 
It provided school books and was success- 
ful in getting a complete medical exami- 
ination made of all school children. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. Here is a 
club that believes it has the youngest 
membership of any club in International. 
The average age of the fifty members on 
February 15th, 1925, was thrity-one. 
A radio show was given which netted over 
$450 for the Kiddie-Keep-Well Kamp, 
a means for giving poor children the 
benefit of fresh air and country life. 
The members are interesting themselves 
in juvenile delinquents. 


Reedsport, Ore. In‘ about three 
minutes the club raised a substantial sum 
of money for a needy woman who had 
lost her home through a fire and whose 
husband was in the hospital. It adopted 
a budget of $400 for Boy Scout work and 
lent its support to a plan for_organizing 
a training school for men. 

Stevens Point, Wis. This sum- 
mary will show the need of a free dental 
clinic which the club has sponsored for the 
school children. Only 179 out of 2,121 
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boys and girls who were examined during 
the month were not in need of dental 
work. Necessary extractions totalled 
2,830, fillings 5,511, and cleanings 387. 
Certificates were granted to the children 
who had perfect teeth. 


Chehalis, Wash. A speech by a 
KrwaniAn from the Vancouver club so 
enthused the Kiwanrans of Chehalis, 
Washington, that they decided to look 
into their activities. The minstrel show 
which was the result of their decision, 
demonstrated to the club the effectiveness 
of team work and gained prestige for the 
club. The following is an excerpt from 
a letter sent in by the secretary of the 
club: “The success of our venture goes 
only to show that the more active a club 
is, that is if every individual member of 
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the club is assigned some definite work, 
the better Kiwanis club you will have.”’ 


Harrisburg, Pa. Community activi- 
ties of the Kiwanis club received a 
great impetus when the club decided to 
adopt a plan whereby the club could be 
of greater service to the community than 
ever before and to exemplify their motto 


“We Build.’ This plan calls for the 
beautification of the new Polyclinic 
Hospital grounds. The money the 


Kiwanis club will appropriate towards 
making this a beauty spot, will not only 
provide, in years to come, another bit 
of park for the up-town district but will 
afford for convalescent patients ample 
breathing space amid pleasant surround- 
ings. The proceeds of the annual busi- 
ness show will be devoted to this purpose. 


Plan now for your trip to the Annual Con- 
vention at St. 
family and fishing tackle along. There are 
unlimited opportunities for an ideal vacation 
in the North Woods. 


The Rock Island has been selected as official 
route from Texas-Oklahoma district. Solid 
steel special train Kansas City to St. Paul. 


Shortest line — quickest time from Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Des Moines. Superior 
service from all points in the Middle West 
and Southwest. And meals —‘‘The Best on 
Wheels.” 


Paul this summer. Take the 





Ask any Rock Island travel bureau for 


complete information or write 


L. M. ALLEN 

Vice- Pres. and Pass. Vraf. Mer. 
735 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago, Illinois 









vision of the 
committee of the 
tralia, 


work is done 








Centralia, Wash. 


schools 


Rosewell, N. M. KIWANIANS 


sisted the Scout executive in locating 
club house for the Scouts, furnished 
school books for a girl and are making 
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Under the super- 
under-privileged child 
Kiwanis Club of Cen- 
a clinie is being conducted for the 
under-privileged children. Some of this 
absolutely free, while others 
small amounts. The club is now 
planning to sponsor vocational training 
for boys and girls during the 
months under the supervision of the 


summer 
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Official Route 


of the Illinois and East lowa 
districts to the 


International 


Convention 


ST. PAUL 
June 22-25 


Mississippi River 
Scenic Line 
3 De Lave’ Trains 


along the picturesque Wisconsin 
shore of the Upper Mississippi. 


North Coast Limited 


Lv. Chicago . 10:35 a.m. 
** Savanna .. 2:40 p.m. 
* Dubugue . . 3:30p.m. 
* Prairiedu Chien 5:00 p.m. 
Ar.St. Paul . . 10:35p.m. 


Minnesota Limited 


Lv. Chicago . . 6:30 p.m. 
Ar. St. Paul . 7:00 a. m. 


Oriental Limited 


Lv. Chicago . 11:00 p.m. 
Ar. St. Paul . . 11:00 a. m. 


For reservations or detailed information, 
phone, write or see 


Kiwanian S. J. OWENS 


City Passenger Agent 
Burlington Route 


Phone Wabash 4600 
179 W. Jackson £t., Chicago 


Ask about post-convention 
tours to Yellowstone and 
Glaser National Parks. 








arrangements to take care of the milk fund 
for the under-nourished children in the 
public schools by supplying half a pint 
of milk morning and afternoon to each 
one. 


Sapulpa, Okla. Both financial and 
advisory assistance was given to help 
make the sixth Oklahoma Boys’ Confer- 
ence a success. T'wo boys from a local 
children’s home who had reached the age 
limit and therefore could no longer be 
kept at the home are being taken care 
of by the club. Although the club pro- 
vides them with clothing and keeps them 
in school, at the same time it impresses 
upon the boys the responsibility of look- 
ing out for themselves. 


Riverdale, Ont., Can. In addition 
to the work among the boys, the 
club has been actively engaged in various 
worthy drives, such as the Community 
Federation Drive, Salvation Army Drive 
etc. A number of poor families were 
assisted, collections of clothes were made 
for immigrants who were in need, and a 
poor crippled child was provided with 
medical attention. 


Monroe, Ga. A _ successful meeting 
held with thirty-five farmers of the county 
has been an incentive for future meetings. 
In order that the farmers might become 
acquainted with the county agent an 
office has been installed which will pro- 
vide a meeting place. The club is inter- 
ested in the movement toward having 
all the land in the county cultivated. 


Ames, Ia. An excellent report of 
activities has been prepared by the secre- 
tary. This report is a complete summary 
of the activities of 1924, including a 
detailed report of the public affairs work, 
list of social activities, attendance record, 
etc. The club has participated in a great 
variety of activities including municipal 
affairs, city improvements, Red Cross, 
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Near East Relief, college athletics, citi- 
zenship, under-privileged child work, 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, a flag pole 
was erected and presented to the high 
school, the club contributed to the Near 
East Relief in taking care of two orphans 
for a year and work has begun in devel- 
oping an agricultural and under-privi- 
leged child program. 


Nanaimo, B. C., Can. Active and 
well maintained assistance has _ been 
accorded by club members to a goodly 
number of children on behalf of the Big 
Brother Committee of the Vancouver club, 
and the club as a body, has been instru- 
mental in assisting a number of fellow 
citizens over some of life’s rough spots. 
As a service unit, this club can point with 
pardonable pride to some worthy records 
of achievement. It initiated and made 
possible the Nanaimo City Auto Park 
movement; a keen interest has been taken 
in the provincial educational survey; 
very successful action was taken by the 
club under the direction of the educational 
committee stressing the importance of 
registration and the exercise of the fran- 
chise as a paramount duty of citizenship 
and a very appreciable increase over 
other years in registration was recorded 
at the city hall. In addition, consider- 
able time was given to other phases of 
civic work. 


Wichita, Kans. The financial con- 
dition of the Wichita club is certainly 
a fine example for other clubs to follow 
suit. John P. Davidson, treasurer of 
the Kiwanis club during the year 1924, 
handled approximately $25,000 including 
district convention funds, kept all 
records in a very satisfactory manner and 
reported the following at the annual meet- 
ing: All bills paid to date; every member 
paid in full, including dues, luncheon 
dues, and assessments. This shows 


efficiency. 
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others Day 


God sent the birds 
and sunshine 
To qladden all the 
world: He sent 


the foliage and flowers 


In radiance unfurled 
He sent the June.the 
Stars. the Moon, 
The pearly dewdrops 

sweet: And 


MOTHER 
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Last the Kiwanis Club of Eugene, Oxegen, aes tribute to Mother’s Day 


tha oe program. Members of the clu 
word ‘‘Mother’’ shown in this 
giving the symbo 


hung each letter of the 


hotograph, each Kiwanian 
| of his letter, 
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Tax Publicity— 
Will It Last? 


By M. L. Seidman 


¢ OY that returns for last year 
Bl have been filed, the question 
rece , of tax publicity is again one of 
4211 general interest. The country 
has had its shocks and surprises in the 
publication of the tax list last year, and 
undoubtedly the new list is looked forward 
to with a great deal of curiosity on the 
part of some individuals, particularly 
those who have a personal interest in the 
affairs of others. 


Tax No Indication 


The fact has been overlooked in the 
past that a great deal of undue significance 
has been placed upon the amount of tax 
paid by an individual. It has generally 
been assumed that the tax paid is an 
exact indication of one’s income for the 
year. That such need not necessarily 
be the case can be readily understood 
when a number of possibilities are con- 
sidered. Thus, one could have a sub- 
stantial income which under the law is 
not at all taxable, and therefore the 
amount of tax would be no indication of 
the actual income in such a case. It is 









_ also possible for an individual to have a 


very substantial taxable income yet pay 
no tax, due to the fact that he may be 
carrying forward a substantial loss from 
a prior year; or, he may be filing a joint 
return whereby a large income of his own 
is offset by a loss incurred by his wife 
during the year. The tax limitation on 
capital gains is also an element that dis- 
torts the relationship between tax and 
income. Thus, an individual may be 
known to have had an income of $500,000 
during the year and would therefore be 
expected to pay a tax of about $200,000; 
yet all of the income may be a result of 
capital gain which would be subject to a 
maximum tax of $125,000. 

On the other hand, it may be known 
that a certain individual has a large 
income from salaiies, dividen 's, interest, 
ete., yet that income may be entirely 
wiped out by the sale of some property 
or the taking of some extraordianry loss 
during the year. Any one of these 
possibilities may be enough to explain 
some of the surprises which were freely 
talked about when the last tax list was 
given publicity. 

Publicity Opposed 


It is quite generally known that the 
posting of the tax list by the Co.lectors, 
as well as the publ cation of such lists by 
the newspapers, were strenuously fought, 


‘the former on the part of some taxpayers, 


and the latter on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The question was squarely raised 
whether the Collectors has a right to post 
such lists. The Government also raised 
the question as to whether any of the 
newspapers have a right to publish the 
lists after they are made public. 


HE provision for publicity is clear- 
ly stated in the Revenue Act of 
1924 as follows: 
“The Commissioner shall, as soon as 
practicable in each year, cause to be 
prepared and made available to public 


inspection, in such manner as he may 
determine, in the office of the Collector 
in each Internal Revenue district, and 
in such other places as he may deter- 
mine, lists containing the name and 
the post office address of each person 
making an income tax return in such 
district, together with the amount of 
income tax paid by such person.”’ 


Legality Challenged 


A number of taxpayers challenged the 
legality and constitutionality of this pro- 
vision. In a decision by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, it was 
held that the listing of the name of the 
taxpayer, his post office address and 
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amount of tax paid, for public inspection, 
is not contrary to law. In the United 
States District Court decision, for the 
Northern District of Ohio, an injunction 
preventing the posting of such names, 
addresses and amounts, was denied on 
the ground that a taxpayer has neither a 
right of property nor of privacy in these 
tax returns, but on the contrary, such tax 
returns are public documents which 
belong to the Government and over 
which it has no control. The question 
of the right of publication by newspapers 
was also passed upon by the Courts with 
the result that newspapers were held not 
to be publishing tax returns or any part 
of such returns, but rather that they were 
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Follow Hanover, Pa. 


If Your Town 


Needs a 
New Hotel 


Hanover’s new hotel really 
originated in the mind of 
one man—a civic leader of 
Hanover. 


The foresight of this one 
man will result in the build- 
ing of a hotel, the appoint- 
ments of which would do 
credit to a city of 100,000. 
Yet Hanover has but 10,000 
population. 


The financing of this mod- 
ern hotel was accomplished 
in ten days’ time when 
$354,600 in securit'es were 
sold. 


Why can’t YOUR town do 
as well as Hanover? It 
CAN—if it has a _ civic 
leader with sufficient fore- 
sight! 


If your town needs more 
modern hotel facilities, ask 
us to place your name on our 
complimentary list ‘“K-4’’ 
to rece ve each month a 
copy of THE HOTEL 
FINANCIALIST, a journal 
devoted to the subject of 
community hotel finance. 
There’s no obligation en- 
tailed. 
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publishing lists which are available for 
public inspection. 
Law Unpopular 


While, therefore, it would appear that 
the right to post and publish the names 
of taxpayers and amounts of taxes paid is 
now beyond question, yet it is quite 
generally believed that this year will be 
the last when such listing or publication 
will be permitted. Those who are in a 
position to study the effect of publicity 
are unanimous in the conclusion that it 
has had the exact opposite effect to what 
was intended. 


Repeal Almost Certain 


The law has been severely criticized 
and in actual operation has earned very 
few friends. Furthermore, some of its 
staunch supporters in Congress have 
admitted their error in having sponsored 
it. Considering, therefore, the change 
in the personnel of Congress, as well as 
the change of views of those legislators 
who had previously supported the mea- 
sure, and considering also the widespread 
publie sentiment against the publicity 
feature of the 1924 Revenue Act, it can 
safely be stated that its continuance 
will be short lived. 


A Frost 
For Frauds 


(From page 173) 


Such an attitude on the part of busi- 
ness men is all the more necessary today, 
since a new and dangerous conception of 
the state has grown up within our 
borders. The old and typical American 
doctrine was that the state existed 
entirely for the individuals who com- 
pose it, and that therefore that govern- 
ment is best which governs the least. 
But the continual shirking on our own 
part from the problems which this 
conception of the state imposes on the 
individual, as well as the influx among us 
of foreign-born’ immigrants accustomed 
to the monarchies and <Jass systems of 
other lands, have recently given rise to a 
second and wholly different conception 
of government—namely, that the in- 
dividual exists entirely for the state, 
that he should @xpect direction in all his 
interests, and affairs from government 
authorities, and that consequently the 
ideal governmépt. is the one which 
regulates the lives and activities of all 
its citizens to the greatest extent and 
in the most minute detail. I need scarcely 
point out that the logical outcome of 
this second conception of government is 
state socialism, toward which ‘for many 
years this country has seemed to ,have 
been gravitating. As practical men, 
we all of us realize the’menace which 
an increasing system of government 
paternalism holds out for our national 
future. Nor can we blame this condi- 
tion of affairs entirely on our foreign 
immigrants. We must ourselves suffi- 
ciently hold in check the evils to which 
a free society is subject, if we are to 
expect that democratic institutions, and 
freedom in business from government 
interference, shall continue to justify 


themselves. The innumerable victims 
of the stock swindler are going to seek 
relief and protection where they can 
find it. If private business lacks the 
initiative and ability to help them, 
inevitably they will continue to call for 
a supervision by the government not 
merely over the sale of corporate secur- 
ities, but over the creation and admin- 
istration of the corporate enterprises of 
this country. 

In the past it has been customary, 
when considering plans and programs 
for preventing swindling, to take a very 
condescending attitude toward the “small 
investor.’’ We are apt to refer to him 
as “four weaker brother,’ to call him 
“vullible,’”’ and to bewail the hopelessness 
of educating him in matters of invest- 
ments, on the supposition that he is a 
hopeless ignoramus. I am not going 
to speak of the tremendous economic 
importance of the small investor to our 
entire business structure, nor do I intend 
to raise the question whether patronizing 
him is the best way of approaching him. 
I only wish to arrive at a definition of 
just what—in the language of the day 
—the “‘sucker’”’ is anyway. 

Of course all business has an inevitable 
risk in it, and it is scarcely fair to praise 
business success extravagantly and con- 
demn business failure vigorously, when 
a large element of luck may, after all, 
be the determining factor. An _ ever- 
green faith in new methods and new 
inventions, and a willingness to finance 
experimental enterprises, is a necessary 
corollary to the swift economic develop- 
ment of this country. When the estates 
of the late J. P. Morgan and the late 
James Stillman were inventoried, there 
came to light in both of them an astonish- 
ing number of worthless securities which 
these great financiers had carefully but 
vainly preserved for many years. It is 
therefore a somewhat complicated matter 
to say just who are “suckers” in this 
country and who are not. Legitimate 
business losses will continue forever, and 
in proportion as we ourselves engage in 
business, we must all experience them. 
But the losses deliberately engineered 
by salesmen of crooked promotions can 
be and must be halted. And it may be 
to our own personal advantage as in- 
vestors, as well as to the advantage of 
many less experienced folk, that this 
step shall be taken. 


STUDY of the stock swindling 
problem of today, and of the best 
methods for its cure, serves to 
emphasize the interdependence in this 
eountry of all its classes and sections. 
Legitimate trade and business is after 
all the greatest national solvent for 
the many and widely varying ingredients 
which go to make up our nation. From 
an economic standpoint, this is by no 
means the least important function of 
modern business, and only so far as 
trade and finance are honestly admin- 
istered and freed from sharpers and 
crooks, can this essential function be 
exercised. 
It was Mark Twain who pointed out 
that nobody was completely free, and 
that even the tramp had always to take 














account of the sheriff. We are all of 
us, in this complicated economic civiliza- 
tion of ours, directly or indirectly de- 
pendent upon each other. Perhaps this 
fact is most clearly exemplified in the 
Wall Street securities market, where 
every piece of good fortune and every 
trick of adversity experienced by any 
section or particular line of enterprise 
in the country is instantly reflected in the 
rise and fall of security prices. There 
are, of course, many lessons to be de- 
duced from the stock market, but one 
of the most important is, that none of 
us Can permanently prosper at each 
others expense. The prosperity of one 
section of the country is quickly com- 
municated to all the others, while a 
depression on our farms, for example, 
speedily makes itself felt in our shops, 
our factories, our stock exchanges, and 
our banks. There is no more dangerous 
notion abroad in the land today than 
that of necessity any one section of the 
country must prey on the others, or 
that any one class in society must live 
at the others expense. It was this 
fallacious notion which lay at the bottom 
of the Bolshevik attempt to reconstruct 
Russia, and the outcome we all know. 
In attempting to take from the wealthy 
to give to the poor, the Bolsheviki not 
only ruined the rich, but made the poor 
even poorer than they were before 

Actually we are all partners today in 
the business of conducting and con- 
stantly improving American civilization. 
From an economic standpoint, we are 
necessarily more or less our “brothers’ 
keepers.’”’ Scientists tell us that when 
a book is knocked from a table, not only 
does the book fall to the earth but also 
that the earth rises to meet the falling 
book. In the same way, the small in- 
vestor who loses $500 in some Texas 
oil swindle exerts an appreciable effect 
on the entire ethics and efficiency of 
business everywhere. As business men 
we cannot afford to disregard these 
individually trifling losses to the public 
in financial frauds. The United States 
today leads the world both in existing 
wealth, and also in the rate at which 
surplus wealth is annually created. 
But we still have before us the additional 
task of making this country the safest 
in the world for the steady investment of 
our capital in legitimate and publicly 
beneficial business enterprises. In this 
further task, the government can and 
undoubtedly will render a vast assistance. 
Nevertheless, it is essentially a business 
problem, involving business affairs and 
calling for business experience for its 
permanent solution. 

If an organization such as I before 
mentioned be firmly established, a 
hitherto missing link in the effort to 
suppress stock swindling ean be _ pro- 
vided. Once the evidence of fraud can 
be steadily collected, our law-makers 
will gladly provide measures for the 
severe and speedy punishment of the 
swindler, if indeed such statutes are not 
already upon the books, and our local 
prosecuting officers will take very ade- 
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KIWANIANS~— 
On to St. Paul 


In planning your trip to the Annual Convention, 
select the Chicago & North Western Line—the route of the fanous 


NORTH WESTERN LIMITED 
Modern, All-steel Train 

Unusual innovations—added comforts. The choice of the discriminating traveler 
Convenient, on-time schedules. Lv. Chicago 6:30 p. m. Ar. St. Paul 7:05 a. m. 
Observation sleeping cars—compartment drawing-room and enclosed section 
sleeping cars, buffet, club-lounge cars—and free reclining chair cars. 

Your choice of 3 other ‘‘Up-to-the-minute’’ all-steel trains leaving Chicago 
on the following schedules : 


The Viking ... 
North American , 10:00 p. m. 
Fast Mail . 2:01 a. m. 


Convenient connections at Chicago from the East 
and South. The same excellent service returning 


10:25 a. m. 


iD ont oS 
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For further information, call on or write 
J C. A. CAIRNS, Pass’r Traf. Mer., 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 


226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, !Il. 

















EVERWEAR is noted for its Safety, Durability, Beauty and Playability 





A DIRECTOR’S ENDORSEMENT 


Pwr H. Miller, director of the Wyoming Valley Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.,endorses EVERWEAR Steel Play- 
ground Apparatus in these words:“‘ Through several years of most rigid tests 
and hard use EVERWEAR Playground Apparatus has become the standard 
equipment of the Wyoming Valley Playground and Recreation Association. 
On our 42 playgrounds in 1924, 30 were completely equipped with EVER- 
WEAR apparatus and it is being used in replacement on the other 12 play- 
grounds” 404 + 

“The total attendance on our playgrounds during the summer of 1924 was 
558,610. This figure is proof of the use to which your apparatus was put 
and under which it stood up. You may use my name at any time as a 
reference or I will be very glad to conduct any one to our playgrounds so 
that they may see for themselves.” 


May we send you our new Spring Catalog No. 17 and tell 
you about EVERWEAR Free Playground Layout Service. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
World’s oldest and largest exclusive makers of playground apparatus 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





EV ERWEAR—the name tells a true story 
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Better put a fence at the top of a 
precipice than a hospital below. 
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These Great 


Hotels 


Would Make cA (ity 
Jn Ghemselves! 





CITY supreme —of personal com- 
fort, pleasure and protection—a 
city as modern as Today, serving an ideal 
of hospitality as old as the Age of Chiv- 
alry.....Such a city you would have if all 
the United Hotels were massed together. 


The United HotelsChain now comprises 
twenty-three magnificent structures, ex- 
tending across the United States and 
Canada, from ocean to ocean. In the 
leading strategic cities on this great con- 
tinent, the Americantraveler may choose 
a United Hotel with the feeling that he 
will get comfort—real, homelike and 
restful; service—effective, quiet, and 
unobtrusive; hospitality—friendly and 
genuine. 


Any United Hotel will gladly make reservations 
for you in any other United Hotel or in any one 
of our fifty European connections. 


A Guest Room is waiting for you any hour, 
day or night, in any of the United Hotels 
American Hotels Corp. 


The Bancroft 
Worcester, Mass 


The Benjamin Franklin The Colonial, Gardner, Mass 
Philadelphia, Pa The Burritt, 

The Durant Flint, Mich New Britain, Conn 

The Lawrence Erie, Pa The George Washington, 

. - , ne ne Seattle, Wash Winchester, Va 
_ = use, N. ¥ The Pontiac, Oswego, N y 

The Penn- Harris The Troy, Troy, N. ¥ 
Harrisburg, Pa The Molly Pitcher, 

The Portage Akron, Ohio Carlisle, Pa 

The Robert Treat formerly the Carlisie) 

Newark, N. J 


Phe Rochester Under Construction 
Rochester, N. Y 
The Roosevelt The George Mason, 
New York, N.Y Alexandria, Va. 
The Seneca, Rochester, N.Y 
The Stacy Trent, 
Trenton, 


The Governor Clinton 
Kingston, N.Y 


The? Eyck. All . ; The Hawthorne, Salem, Mass. 

eTen an 

The Uuca ’ ‘ Uti “ 'N \ The Shenandoah, 

The Cliften Lies Martinsburg, W. Va 
Niagara Falls, Can The Valley I orge 

King Fdward, Toronto, Can Norristown, Pa 


Prince Fadward, Windsor, Can. The Van Curler, 
The Mount Royal, Schenectady, N.Y 
Montreal, Can. The White Swan, 
Royal Connaught Uniontown, Pa 
Hamii.on, Can Camden, N. J York, Pa 
* The Niagara, es Glens Falls, N.Y 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. > 
® The Alexander Hamilton Lewiston. Pa 
. 7 . McKeesport, Pa 


*aterson, N : be 
*The Admiral Beatty, Suffolk,Va. Troy, N.Y 
D irginia Beach, Va. 


St. John, N. B. 
AMERICA | 


UNITED HOTELS 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Rurepran Correspondent: UNIT 1. (Unions Narionale Industrie 
Teeriwetw ke Jtalene) (operating FUty Famous Vid- World Hote 




















Sioux City Kiwanis Kabin 


quate action against evil-doers. It 
should be the part of private business to 
afford government officials the utmost 
co-operation in their effort to make the 
selling of fraudulent securities a risky 
and perilous business in this country. 
This co-operation must furthermore be 
organized and afforded on a nation-wide 
scale. Such a step, voluntarily under- 
taken by private business, will not only 
benefit our national trade, our national 
prosperity, and the investing public of 
the entire country; it will also signify 
that in the wealthiest, the freest and the 
most progressive country in the world 
today, business men everywhere are 
meeting unflinchingly the responsibility 
which their very freedom imposes upon 
them. 





Sioux City Welcomes 
Kiwanis Tourists 


EAR the junction of the Big 
Sioux and Missouri _ Rivers, 


there camped, one hundred twen- 
ty-one years ago, the first party of white 
tourists which up to that time had 
invaded the home of the Yankton Sioux 
Indians. These tourists were the mem- 
bers of the famous Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition, which wrote such a brilliant page 
in the history of that vast territory 
known as the Louisiana Purchase. 


Forty-four years later came the next 
tourist, William Thompson, and a year 
later another, a Frenchman, Theophile 
Brughier, who later married the daughter 
of War Eagle, the powerful and friendly 
Chief of the Sioux Indians. In those 
days there were few tourists. What few 
there were, were welcomed by the Indians, 
and as a result, a trading post was devel- 
oped. 

Today, Sioux City, Iowa, ‘‘The Heart 
of the Corn Belt”’ stands as a monument 
to the hospitality extended by the 
Indians to the first white tourists. 
During the past three quarters of a 


century, countless tourists have followed 
the trails of the Indians and pioneers, and 
always the welcome has been cordiai and 
sincere. 

This year the Sioux City Krwanis club 
is prepared to offer to touring KIwANIANS 
and their families, more than the tradi- 
tional hospitality accorded to others. 
The Krwanis Kabin, shown in the 
accompanying photograph will be at the 
disposal of any touring KrwaNIaNn upon 
presentation of his membership card. 

Our Kabin is located in Stone Park, 
one of the largest parks in this section of 
the country. It contains over 800 acres 
of natural woods, wonderful camping 
sites, with beautiful drives, and _ hills 
from the summit of which one may 
obtain a view of three states, Iowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota. There is 
also a large zoo, affording amusement and 
education to the children. 

The park is provided with every con- 
venience for tourists: concrete stoves, 
running water, fuel, supply store, dance 
pavilion, boating, etc. In addition our 
Kabin, equipped with chairs, tables, 
electric lights and large fireplace, is at 
your disposal. 

Practically all roads leading into 
Sioux City are paved. Some of the 
marked trails are the King of Trails, 
Denison Highway, Grant Highway, Sun- 
shine Highway, Grainland Highway, 
George Washington National Highway 
and the Cornhusker Highway. 

One hundred thirty-eight Sioux City 
KiwaNniAns extend to all other Ktwanians 
a cordial invitation to stop at Sioux City. 
For your convenience we have arranged 
a parking place near the heart of the city, 
where your cars can be left while shopping 
or attending a theatre, without violating 
the city parking ordinance. Our Kabin 
is at your disposal and we shall do every- 
thing possible to make your visit to our 
city a pleasant one. On your arrival, 
register with Krwanian R. C. Woodside, 
509 Sixth Street, where arrangements for 
the use of the Kabin may be made, and 
information concerning our city obtained. 
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Radio Notes 


WEAU, wave length 275 meters on 
the last Thursday of each month fora 
good KiwaNlis program from the Krtwanis 
Club of Sioux City, Iowa. The pro- 
gram will begin promptly at seven-thirty. 


KOA, Denver, Colorado, on April 15th 
rom 8:00 to 10:00 p. m., mountain time. 
President Carl P. Schwalb of the Denver 
Kiwanis club and lieutenant-governor 
Miller will talk. For lovers of music, 
there will be a. variety of vocal and 
orchestral numbers to please the most 
exacting of tastes. 


Tune in on WOAW, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, at nine p. m. on the evening of 
April 23rd for a Kiwanis program 
broadeast by the Beatrice, Nebraska 
club. Beatrice is particularly proud of 
its Men’s Glee Club composed of sixteen 
voices. All you FANS who delight 
in a good musical program will not be 
disappointed in this one. 


The Kiwanis Club of Columbus, 
Indiana, in conjunction with city officials, 
is planning the formation of a community 
radio club for the purpose of improving 
reception by eliminating local inter- 
ference. 


On March 13th, the Kiwanis Club of 
Waco, Texas, broadcast a_ specia 
ladies’ night entertainment through 
Station WJAD. The program was largely 
musical with short addresses on Kiwanis 
Ideals. The Waco club hopes that all 
KIwANIANs who listened in will write to 
them and let them know how they liked 
the program. 





Memento Mori 


The Kiwanis Club of Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada, on February 21st lost one of 
its past presidents, Joseph S. Stanford, 
who died in London, England, where 
he had gone for his health. Mr. Stan- 
ford was a most valuable member of 
his club and was keenly interested in 
eivie affairs. 





TheCommunity’s 
Family 
(From page 169) 


and if you would know and undertsand 
him, you must first win his friendship, 
to do which you have got to win his 
confidence, and this can only be done 
by associating with him and becoming 
his companion. In this way alone can 
boys and girls be effectively reached and 
impressed with the better way of doing 
things, the way agreeable to law and 
order and consistent with the golden 
rule. This, I believe, is the great mission 
of the Big Brother movement in this 
country. 


In our club, we have tried to seek out, 
through a Big Brothers Committee in- 
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dividual cases of boys in need of a help- 
ing hand, either in securing work, ad- 
justment or counsel, and with ‘‘words of 
kindness and acts of love’ have indeed 
tried to bid them Godspeed. Just now 
we are centering our attention on six 
little boys, motherless and fatherless, 
sojourning in the county Juvenile Deten- 
tion Home, where they must simply 
live as the negro in the penitentiary for 
life said, ‘from now on,” unless somebody 
will give them a chance to know what 
it is to have a home and happiness. 
And we intend to see to it that before 
the year is over, at least these six boys 
shall find their way into a good home 
and enjoy that love and opportunity to 
which freemen are entitled. 

This Big Brother spirit can be applied 
by the least and greatest of men to the 
ultimate development of that spirit of 
appreciation of a citizen’s responsibilities 
to the great social structure of which 
he is such an important factor. If the 
mayor of a city, the president of a bank, 
the editor of a daily paper, or a prominent 
doctor, lawyer or preacher or a Kt- 
WANIAN of whatever classification you 
please, becomes personally acquainted 
with and interested in a boy of unwhole- 
some environment, and who has no con- 
sciousness of any obligations to society 
on his own part, so that he makes it 
convenient to take the boy with him 
some day for a square meal, or to a show, 
or a ball game, or into his own home, 
that boy is going to assume some appre- 
ciation of and respect for his obligations 
and responsibilities to the society of 
which he is a part, for, for the first time, 
he begins to understand that somebody 
in that society appears to have an interest 
in him. 

Let parents know and understand their 
children better and not make them be- 
have, but so situate and encourage them 
with love and eare, assistance, protec- 
tion and example that they will behave 
because they want to behave; and let 
the community be more conscious of 
the interests of its children, more deter- 
mined to give them a chance to be the 
noble men and women characteristic 
of our splendid democracy and _ indis- 
pensable to its salvation and progress; 
in short, the kind of men and women, 
the kind of citizens for which the poet 
prayed: 


“‘God send us men whose aim ’twill be, 
Not to defend some ancient creed, 
But to live out the laws of Right 
In every thought and word and deed.” 


“God send us men alert and quick, 
His lofty precepts to translate, 
Until the laws of Right become 
The laws and habits of the state.’’ 


“God send us men of steadfast will, 
Patient, courageous, strong and true; 
With vision clear and mind equipped 
His will to learn, His work to do.”’ 


“God send us men with hearts ablaze, 

All truth to love, all wrong to hate: 

These are the patriots nations need, 
These are the bulwarks of the state.” 
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Self 





N olden days the loss of 

an arm or leg meant 
beggary. The victim of 
accident was a burden on 
the community, an object 
of charity. 


Today, thanks to modern 
artificial limbs, a wage-earner 
may lose arm or leg, or both, 
and still be independent, 
self-supporting, a useful, pro- 
ducing citizen. 


J. E. Hanger, Inc. has led 
for years in perfecting limbs 
which give the highest degree 
of service and comfort. 
Thousands of wearers find 
their earning powers unim- 
paired. Hanger service, 
always near, prevents costly 
losses of time and work. 


J.E. HANGER INC. 


KIWANIANS. 


ATLANTA - - - - 168. Pryor St. 
PHILADELPHIA = 214 So. 12th. 
BirMINGHAM = 2218 No. 5th Ave. 
Toronto-126 Wellington St., W. 
W ASHINGTON-221-3 G St., N. W. 
St. Louis - = - 1914 Olive St. 
New Or.eans - 1431 Canal St. 
BLUEFIELD - 335 Bluefield Ave, 
INDIANAPOLIS-226E. MichiganSt. 
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Cedar Chests 





Every woman wants one 
Excellent for favors 

A splendid souvenir 
Fast-selling novelty 


rr HEsE ee cedar chests are just like the 
T: ig ones, made of Tennessee red cedar, locked 

corners, bright copper hardware. Make beauti- 
ful glove or handkerchief boxes. Name of club, or 
city or oli can be stamped in gold on lid for a 
few cents extra cost. A wonderful money-maker 
for novelty dealers. Write for full information or 
prices, or send_ $2.00 for a sample, sent post-paid. 


ESLINGER-SLATER CO., 
814 E. Washington St., 


INC., Dept. Y 
Indianapolis 














ASSURANCE | | 


Trading In the Stock Market 


H How thie is beat btafned and how you may trade in 100 shares 
ef stock for $75 » $157,560 is explained in our free book G 


| 
| PAUL KAYNE, 149 meamennedl New York | 





You Can Play a 
Hohner Harmonica! 


This FREE 
Instruction 
Book Will 
Teach You 
How 


Millions of happy 
people of all ages 
are now playing 
Hohner Harmoni- 
cas for entertain- 
ment, education 
and popularity. Anyone can quickly learn 
to play a Hohner with the aid of the Free 
Instruction Book. 


This interesting and instructive book 
contains a series of easy lessons, charts 
and pictures which will enable you to 
quickly master the harmonica and play 
operatic, classical and jazz selections. 





Even though you have had no previous 
musical training, you can learn to play a 
Hohner Harmonica. And when you do 
learn, you will have maste: d the first 
principles of a musical education. 
Don’t hum or whistle—play it ona 
Hohner. Ask your dealer for the Free 
Book today. If he can’t supply you, 
write to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. ‘200, 
New York City. 
Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas — 50¢ up. 





| was treated as a common enemy. 





What’s What 


(From Page 175) 


‘In the days gone by, it was a common 
practice for competitors in business to 
act in accordance wth the rule that 
might makes right, and on that basis 
that permanent success could be reached 
and enjoyed only by those having the 
greatest strength and power and the 
longest purse. As a result, it frequently 
happened that the weaker or poorer were 
crushed and destroyed. A competitor 
Meth- 
ods for his defeat and overthrow were 
used regardless of good morals or good 
policy. -Possibly, in some _ instances, 
this redounded to the pecuniary ad- 
vantage of a few, though even that is 
doubtful. Certainly, it was not perma- 
nently beneficial to the general public, 
and, from the standpoint of good morals, 
was a shame and a disgrace. 

“In passing, it is proper to say that 
in the long run an unreasonable de- 
structive competition, such as I have 
referred to, is prejudicial to the best 
interests of all concerned, including the 
manufacturer, his workmen, his custom- 
ers, and the general public. 

“We do not need the suggestions of 
anyone in order to make up our minds 
as to what we will do when these ques- 
tions of ethics, and economics and politics 
are brought to our attention. We should 
be the leaders and not the followers. 
We should undertake to place ourselves 
on a plane much higher than the dema- 
gogue or the reformer who attempts to 
assail us and who pretends to be the 
champion of the laboring man. We do 
not need any suggestions from people 
like that. We know what our duty is, 
we know what the rights of our employes 
are, and we feel obligated, and take 
pleasure in knowing that we are at all 
times doing all we can for the people in 
our employ in keeping their wages up 
and in bettering their condition and 
keeping them in a position where they 
may enjoy life.” 

While the cardinal principles of busi- 
ness conduct have been stated more or 
less forcefully, there is yet no compre- 
hensive universally accepted code of 
business ethics. The need for codes of 
ethics in business is clearly recognized, 
and in some fields definite progress is 
being made, but we yet have a long way 
to go before certain practices now toler- 
ated, but not generally approved, will 
be outlawed in a written code. 

It will be noted that all of these prin- 
ciples of business conduct have their 
source in motives of ultimate  self- 
interest. They do not spring, in whole 
or in part, from the emotionalism or 
altruism of the social dreamer who dimly 
glimpses a distant vision but points us 
to no road whereby to reach it. Yet when 
the objective sought is closely examined, 
it bears a striking likeness to the vision 
of the dreamer. By different routes the 
same end is reached. 

The fact that the final objective may 
never be reached is no reason why each 
of us should not keep constantly striving 


toward it. The fact that some stragglers 
may drop out of the ranks only empha- 
sizes the necessity for renewed effort on 
the part of the rest of us. The applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule in Business is 
entirely practicable, and that: 


In the olden days, workmen wrought 
with greatest care, 


Both the seen and unseen part, for God 
sees everywhere. 


If Atlas Can 


(From Page 163) 





And I long for the dear old river. 
Where I dreamed my youth away, 
For a dreamer lives forever, 

But a toiler dies in a day. 


So come along. Paste this verse in 
your hat. Let the business crash to the 
earth for a couple of weeks. The eve- 
ning’s young yet—What’s your hurry? 





Our Navy 
(From: Page 161) 


the fate of an unbelieving people and 
was sold as a merchantman. Her bones 
lie today in the Delaware. With the last 
vestige of protection gone, we became 
slaves to the hordes of African despots 
and pirates. Like an unprotected child, 
we were a hopeless prisoner chained to 
the dark dungeon floors of despotism. 
Our white breasts were covered with 
blood and were it not for the fact that 
we paid these pirates the sum of two 
million dollars in tribute, our fires of 
life might have been quenched. 


N MARCH 27, 1794, in order to pro- 

tect the commerce of the United 
States against Algerian cruisers, the 
President signed an Act providing for 
six frigates. These were the President, 
the United States, the Chesapeake, the 
Congress, and the Constitution. How- 
ever, before these frigates were built, a 
treaty with the pirates was successfully 
issued, costing the Government $99,246,- 
325. The Act which legalized the 
construction of these ships was never- 
theless the beginniug of the permanent 
American Navy. Upon the accession 
of John Adams as President, not only 
did Congress agree to complete the 
frigates costing $1,141,160.00, but on 
April 20, 1798, $950,000.00 was voted 
for the purchase and equipment of an 
additional Naval force. We were 
by this time imbued with the fact that 
after all, a Navy was a guarantee at least 
to our commerce. On April 30 of the 
same year, the Navy Department was 
established. Various activities sprung 
up with enthusiastic alertness. On May 
4, the President was authorized to pro- 
cure cannon and build foundries and 
armories. This Act was soon followed 
by the appropriation of $80,000 for 
galleys to be used as porcupine quills. 
With what was already appropriated, 
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.the President was authorized to accept, 
if offered by private citizens, six frigates 
and six sloops of war, and to pay for them 
with Government bonds. We were no 
longer an easy object—nor defiant—but 
we were at least convinced that we were 
our best friends. We were no longer 
like the proverbial ‘‘ground-hog,”’ afraid 
to show his shadow. We decided to 
show ourselves. In some respects, the 
most important Act ever passed by 
Congress took place at this time, when 
the President in June, 1798, authorized 
Naval ships to ‘‘subdue, seize and take 
any armed French vessel which shall be 
found within the jurisdictional limits of 
the United States or elsewhere on the 
high seas.’”’ I say important, because 
it became a law at the beginning of the 
work of the New Navy and it declared 
that if we were to compel an enemy to 
do us justice, we must not depend on 
harbor galleys but must send ships fit 
to keep the sea in search of the enemy 
in his own waters. The new American 
Navy—three frigates and twelve con- 
verted merchantmen were ordered forth 
to fight for the flag. 


No more tribute and ransom. In the 
hope of peace, we had submitted to every 
outrage upon the life and the liberty as 
well as the property of our vitizens. 
Now, like hunted beasts driven to a 
corner, we had turned and shown our 
teeth. 


When the War with Napoleon began, 
Thomas Jefferson was President. He 
had seen in the work of President Adams 
an effective method of ending such 
troubles. He had also read a report to 
the House of Representatives under 
date of January 12, 1801, which said: 


‘‘When the United States owns twelve 
ships of seventy-four guns and double 
the number of strong frigates—confidence 
may be indulged that we may then avoid 
those wards in which we have no interest 
and without submitting to plunder—.”’ 
However, while Mr. Jefferson intended 
to coerce, he never thought of doing so 
with guns afloat. His first act was to 
lay up five frigates on the basis that he 
wished to avoid taxing the industry of 
his fellow-citizens for the support of the 
Navy. The work on six ships of the 
line which Congress had authorized was 
suspended. President Adams in 1800 
spent $3,448,716.00 on the. Navy, and 
in 1802, Mr. Jefferson, $915,562.00. 
Once more, we were a prey to vultures. 
In 1812, when we cowered under the 
party lash, we finally changed to a growl 
that was unmistakeably heard. When 
everyone knew that the nation was 
wholly unprepared for war, when the 
ships in the British Navy numbered 1,042 
and those in the American Navy num- 
bered seven, when great losses were in- 
evitable and the utter destruction of the 
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nation was really to be feared, the Ameri- 
can people brushed aside every sordid ap- 
peal and demanded a war for the vindi- 
cation of right. 


At the outbreak of the War of 1812, 
we had sixteen serviceable war vessels; 
among them there was not a single one 
of the line. True indeed, we had three 
splendid frigates of forty-four guns, viz., 
the United States, the Constitution, and 
the President. We likewise had 207 gun- 
boats. These, however, were built for 
coast defense and were utterly useless as 
sea-faring ships. We will recall the 
victory of the Constitution over the Guer- 
riere, but perhaps we do not know that 
this victory saved the nation and made 
permanent the establishment of the Navy 
and induced the Government to give the 
ships their share in the fighting. 


' the years following the War with 
Tripoli, many prominent citizens were 
in favor of doing entirely away with the 
Navy as had been done after the Revolu- 
tion. The Administration having no con- 
fidence in its ships when opposed to the 
overwhelming forces of England, was in- 
clining to the course by preventing their 
capture by holding them locked in forti- 
fied harbors. The victory of the Consti- 
tution changed this. When she came 
into port, the exultant shouts that arose 
along the shore swelled to a mighty roar 
that was heard and felt to the uttermost 
parts of the nation. Once more the 
national spirit was resurrected, which 
made possible the success of the war for 
the Union in 1863. 


In 1814, in the memorable battle of the 
Essex and the English Squadron, we had 
exemplified the necessity of speed. Had 
the Essex the necessary power to give her 
the needed speed, Admiral Porter might 
have won the day. From this, dates the 
need of steam-propelled ships. We hear 
it said on all sides today that speed is 
a craze and that the quality most needed 
in a fighting ship is ability to stay in the 
battle line. If we are to invite the enemy 
to come to our shores to do the fighting, 
then speed is of no consequence. But the 
men of the Navy who ean be trusted to 
force the fighting in time of battle are a 
unit in demanding ships that will have 
power to reach the fighting line, and when 
there, will have guns to demonstrate the 
truth of the words of Farragut, ‘‘The best 
protection against the enemy’s fire is a 
well directed force from our own guns.”’ 


Prior to and during the War of 1812, 
Naval battles were fought between ships 
of sail. However, on account of serious 
blockades on the Atlantic Coast at will 
and the further fact that New York suf- 
fered continually, steam ships appeared. 

In 1913, Congress authorized the build- 
ing of a battleship with a single paddle 
wheel, having a speed of five and a half 
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SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
for the 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


. 4 
New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 


Rockford Washington Jamestown 























Kiwanians !!! 


Returning from St. 
Paul Convention 





Break long rail journey home by using 


S. S. Octorara | 


of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation | 


Leaving Duluth 10:30 P. M. | 
June 25th 
for Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo 
without change. 


Meals and berth included in fare. 
Orchestra Dancing 








| 
Some reservations left. Various Kiwanis Clubs 
have secured most of the space. 

Transportation committees can secure further 
information from any R. R. or Tourist Ticket 
Agent or 

J. F. CONDON, G. P. A. 

P. O. Box 987 Buffalo, N. Y. 
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EASTER 
SPECIALTIES 


The well appointed Easter 
table will include these unique 
decorations and favors. Make 

the feast a real frolic that your guests 
will long remember. 


Crepe Paper Easter Hats 
Nut Cups 


$4.00 to $5.00 hundred 
60 doz. er $4.50 hundred 
Easter Baskets trimmed .90 doz. or $7.00 hundred 
Easter Lily Plant Favor $1.25 doz. or $9.50 hundred 
and many other designs on application. 
WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 


Van flouseny 


81 West Lake St. Chicago 
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Samples and prices sent without obligation. 
GEMSCO 692 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


SRSBBBeBeBeBeBeeeBeeeanese lf 
To Hang Up Things 


In Club Room, Bank, Office and Store 


a. 2 EEE ESE ERE ER EEE ES SE = & SO 
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For light articles, use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points 
For the heavier articles, use 

Moore Push-less Hangers 

“The Hanger with the Twist” 

10¢c pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 













MINSTRELS 22.22% 


or 8 q 
ou_can stage your own shov" books. line 
i tage songs, crossfire 
pices cal eaeoe. Poole ve : 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 118 Chicago 


LONDON’S LATEST PIPE 


Weighs only %.oz. by actual test. 


NOW you can obtain the pipe which 
ali LONDON is smoking. The PAG- 
OLA SPECIAL, tipping the scales 
at only % oz. takes twice the 
load of tobacco that any pipe 

of the same weight does. The 
“SCOOPED-OUT” Bowl 
tells the story 


“SCOOPED-OUT” 
BOWL 


ee 

















Many 
smokers in 
LONDON 
smoke a PAG 
OLA SPECIAL 
today. Its quaint 
shape and _ the 
“SCOOPED-OUT” 
Bow! make it all the rage 
in ENGLAND. By a re- 
cently perfected method of 
boring, the inside walls of the 
mature, Italian Bruyere bowl are 
“SCOOPED-OUT”, allowing much 
more room for tobacco than does the 
The PAGOLA SPECIAL cannot spill 








average pipe 


any tobacoo either, It is perfectly balanced and 
stands upright on any table or desk. PRICE 
POSTPAID, $3.50 EACH. 

FREE—‘Pipe Wisdom,” an interesting book for 


the Pipe Lover, sent upon request. 

— —_ — —_— —_———_ — coeeeell —_—-- 

Henry A. Sprung, 

2704. 3rd Ave., New York City. 

(] Please send me FREE “Pipe Wisdom.” 

(j] Send me the PAGOLA SPECIAL, I 
will pay postman $3.50 upon delivery. 

Name mened ' a" cndniensulbememnepeiisinianindiitanlinpi sil 


Address 








City i Dee 
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Kiwanis Club of Cadiz, Ohio has an original method of showing the attend- 
ance of each member. This plaster-board race course is divided into 52 parts 
ey are weeks of the year. The quarters are designated by stars, each mem- 


esignated by a cardboard horse 


ing his name and mounted on a pin 


for attaching to the track. Horses are moved up each week as the owners attend. 


(From Preceding Page) 


knots an hour. This ship was built by 
Fulton and was called by him ‘Fulton 
the First.’’ However, this steamer was 
not completed in time to take part in any 
way. On July 4, 1829, she was destroyed 
by the explosion of her magazine. By an 
Act of Congress, 1816, authority was 
given to construct a steam warship. How- 
ever, it was not until 1837 that the hull 
of this ship was launched. Engines that 
developed 625 horse power were instal- 
led which drove her at a sustained speed 
of twelve knots. This was, properly 
speaking, the first ship of the steam 
Navy of the United States. In 1839, 
three steam vessels were constructed 
by an Act of Congress, each displacing 
3,200 tons. They were completed in 1842. 
In 1849, John Erickson, an Englishman, 
constructed a screw propeller ship instead 
of paddle wheels, with her engines en- 
tirely below the water line.\ This ship 
was known as the Princeton. The need 
was felt in 1854 for the construction of 
screw propelled ships capable of long 
cruising on account of European nations 
reaching out for more possessions on the 
American continent. We were desirous 
of keeping the Monroe Doctrine. As we 
did not have a sufficient number of ships 
of the steam calibre, Congress passed an 
Act for the construction of eighteen ships 
“which shall combine the heaviest 
armament and greatest speed compatible 
with their character and tonnage.” 

The question of guns was now con- 
sidered. It will be remembered that in 
the War of 1812, our guns threw a spheri- 
cal cast-iron ball weighing twenty-four 
pounds. After the war, we submitted 
thirty-two pounders—guns with a bore 
of six inches in diameter. In 1841, we 
introduced eight inch guns into the Navy. 
In 1850, John A. Dahlgren submitted 
plans for a gun that was immediately 
cast. It had a calibre of nine inches. 
Soon after, an eleven inch gun was 
ordered, weighing 16,000 pounds, a shot 
weighing 166 pounds and a shell of 136 
pounds. These guns and the steam pro- 
pelled vessels played an important part 
in the Civil War 


In this war the cast of ships was of 
different structure than that of former 
wars. The need of iron clads was im- 
portant, for the Civil War was fought 
along the coast lines of th: Atlantic 
and within range of Fort Guns. At 
the outbreak of the War, the Navy was 
in a wretched condition. When Lincoln 
took office, there were in commission, 
including supply ships and _ tenders, 
forty-two vessels. Twenty-three of these 
were propelled by steam. The home 
squadron consisted of twelve, but of 
these, five were available. The Navy, 
when the crisis came, was utterly un- 
prepared. To meet the emergency, 
numerous ships and gun-boats were 
hastily constructed at an expense of 
$45,000.00. It was President Lincoln’s 
plan to blockade the coast from Alex- 
andria, Virginia, to the Rio Grande. 
This was in miles, 3,549, exclusive of 
189 harbor openings. The task was 
discovered to be an impossible one. 
It could not be accomplished in a month 
nor in .several months. We did not 
have the ships. Out of ninety vessels 
on the Union Naval list, fifty were 
ships of sail. Two of the forty steamers 
were on stocks, two were tugs, and one 
was on Lake Erie. In all there were 
were twenty-four serviceable steamers, 
of which seven were in the home squad- 
ron. While the National Navy was 
inadequate for any kind of war, the 
Federal Administration was much better 
off than the Confederate. The South 
had no shops nor did they have me- 
chanics. And yet, unprepared as were 
both parties, the Civil War marks the 
end of the old in the ships and guns 
of the Navy and the beginning of the 
new. 


T THIS time and a few years be- 
fore this date, all rifled guns were 
muzzle loaders. In 1875, breech load- 
ing guns made their appearance. Rifled 
cannon, beginning in Russia about 1836, 
were essential in the Civil War on 
account of the armor on ships. These 
guns had the advantage of greater 
penetrating power, greater range and 
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increased accuracy. The Parrott guns 
of 100 and 300 pounders were used 
almost exclusively. 


In ship construction, there was but 
one important innovation since the war 
of 1812. That was the introduction of 
steam as the propelling power. Ships 
were still built on the general lines 
of frigates and sloops of war and were 
fully rigged, for it was supposed that 
warships would ordinarily use steam 
power only as auxiliary power. There 
were in existence a few side wheelers 
but ships of the latest type built in the 
United States had screwed propellers. 
In launching the first steam man-of-war, 
the Fulton in 1814, and the first screw 
propelled warship, the Princeton, in 
1843, the United States had the distinct 
honor of leading the Navies of the world. 


By the introduction of steam as the 
motive power, ships not only gained in 
speed but could be maneuvered regard- 
less of the wind! In consequence, they 
were much better able to attack or pass 
ports, command harbors and _ rivers. 
Furthermore they were adapted for a 
new mode of attacking other vessels, 
that is, by ramming. This method 
of fighting was virtually a return to 
the tactics of the Greek and Roman 
galleys and it proved very effective in 
the confined spaces of rivers and narrow 
bays. It was the Confederate Navy, 
realizing that it had no ships, ship- 
builders or seamen, which brought to 
light new effective implements—the tor- 
pedo boats and the iron-clad. 


Note: The building of our Navy from 
the beginning of the iron-clads to the 
present modern warships will be narrated 
in Captain Evans’ next article to appear 
in the May issue. 





Thrift a Habit 


(From page 159) 


factories for employees, in hotel lobbies, 
department stores, waiting rooms, cafe- 
terias and other places for the genera 
public. They produce new accounts, 
stimulate dormant accounts, and pos- 
sess considerable advertising value for 
the bank which uses them. However, 
the initial cost of the machines, the 
operating expense, and the service which 
must be maintained for their success, are 
items for consideration. 


N recent years many forms of obli- 
gatory accounts have been developed 
with satisfactory results for both 
depositor and banke:. Typical among 
these are the Trust Investment Savings 
Plan, the Trust Savings Account, the 
combined Bank and Insurance Account, 
the Christmas Club account, now to buy 
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A KIWANIS. WELCOME TO EVERYONE! 
If your city is wa ireg in, ei is sania boosting, 

7 Raised innanienunaiees al vie Ks Carat Gold Leaf 
~~ DIGNIFIED ~ BEAUTIFUL ~ EFFECTIVE -- 

i} Manufactured in accordance with the accepted standards and~— } 
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conforming in every detail to the requirements of -———— 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL -. MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


SELF FILLER 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


JUS i\) "neal? ’ W\ { 
. J P rect W h 
he e ect riting Instrument “50 
Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, with- y 
out a miss, skip or blur. Its steady uniform flow 
of ink actually improves your hand writing. 
Won’t blot, scratch, leak, or soil — 


Makes 3 or 4 Carbo 
Copies With Original In Ink, 
Anyone can write with your In- 
kograph, no style of writi: 
or pressure can 
spread, injure or dis- 
tort its 14 kt. 
potas. 











Automatic 
14 kt. gold feed 
Rre serene clogging, | 
ade of 
high] vole: hard rubber, 
ighest class ‘workmanship 
Pocket clip attached makes it 
an instrument of refinement. 
You’ll never use a fountain pen once you try 
an Inkograph. No complicated mechanism to —= 
clean or get out of order. SEND NO MONEY. “SS 
Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. Year’s guarantee certificate 
assures absolute satisfaction. Write name and address plainly. 


INKOGRAPH CO.,inc. 161-97 Centre St., New York 
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Hotels Statler 
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BUFFALO DETROIT 
1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free toevery gNest-room. Club meals at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
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Girspys 


Kiwanis Meeting Emblem 


Equip your leading hotels with this unique 
Kiwanis emblem. Let visiting Kiwanians’ 
know the when and where” of your 
meetings. 

The new ones with the correct official 
Kiwanis emblems are now ready. Made of 
solid bronze and beautifully finished with a 
rich mahogany base, cighteen inches high 
and supplied with any desired inscription in 
the lower panel giving time and place o 
meetings. 

An attractive display that will lend prestige 
to your local club. 

$25.00 
(Specify inscription desired when 
orderin 
GEO. E. RN 
Lewis J. Fern, Kiwanian 
1252 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 











POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 


Shows how to increase your business by 
the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages 
full of vital business facts and figures. yho, 
where and how many prospects you have. 
Over 8,000 lines of business covered, 


Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


382 POLK BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. 8S. 








The greatest proof of a thing’s suc- 
cess is the desire of others to copy it. 








SPECIAL OFFER FOR 
PARTY OF 50 


ee PACKET 


(From preceding p ge) 


a $1000 Plan, the Pay Roll Deduction 
System and others. The Trust Invest- 
ment Savings plan makes its appeal to a 
specialized class, to those with larger than 
average income. An example will best 
explain its operation. Assuming that a 
man with $5,000 in cash or its equivalent, 
wishes to increase this amount to $15,000 
in a specified time, it becomes necessary 
for the bank to !oan him an additional 
$10,000 at six per cent interest per annum. 
The $15,000 is then invested in good 
securities. To secure this loan, the de- 
positor pledges these securities to the 
bank. The $15,000 thus invested is the 
property of the customer, subject to the 
loan of $10,000. The income from the 
investment is applied to the payment of 
the interest on the original loan, and then 
to the payment of the principal. The 
customer agrees to pay a stated monthly 
sum in addition, for example $100, to be 
used in paying off the borrowed principal. 
In a little less than six years the loan will 
be entirely paid and the customer will 
have $15,000, free and clear of all debt. 
For the man of means this is an excellent 
plan. However the first deposit of $5000 
may place a large burden upon the indi- 
vidual who may find it difficult to carry 
the plan successfully. Also it may be 
suggested that a bank should loan its 
funds for the general upbuilding of the 
industry and life of its own community, 
financing business enterprises, home- 
building, construction work and the like 
rather than place these funds in so large 
amounts for individual customers in 
securities, representing investments which 
may be far distant from the city where 
this plan functions. 


The Trust Savings Account is merely 
a regular savings account, with the added 
feature that the deposito, may at once 
name a beneficiary who will have the 
privilege of withdrawing the balance of 
the account in the event of the depositor’s 
death. This account was arranged 
primarily to eliminate probate pro- 
ceedings and the expense of connected 
with such action. 


The combined Insurance and Bank 
account is one in which the bank co- 
operates with some insurance company. 
For illustration, the customer agrees to 
deposit $9 in the bank monthly. A cer- 
tain portion of this $9 is placed to his 
credit in the bank and the other portion 
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is paid to the insurance company by the 
bank to cover annual premiums on a 
$1000 policy. It is thus possible to build 
up a bank account and provide for in- 
surance protection, a splendid arrange- 
ment if properly understood by the 
customer and efficiently handled by the 
bank and insurance company. In actual 
practice it has been found by some banks 
that after a period, either the bank de- 
posits are not kept up, the insurance 
lapses, or both bank account and insur- 
ance are discontinued, bringing disap- 
pointment to everyone concerned. It 
may be held also that banking and insur- 
ance are two separate and distinct enter- 
prises and should remain so. Many 
complications may result from their 
combination. 


The Christmas Club account is offered 
to those who desire to deposit small 
amounts monthly, beginning with Janu- 
ary and then each magnth throughout 
the year, the purpose being to save for 
vacation time or Christmas shopping in 
December preventing an undue drain on 
finances during the holiday season. The 
bank expects a certain number of these 
depositors to keep a portion of the 
amounts saved, intact, at the end of the 
year transferring them to a regular Sav- 
ings Account. Experience justifies the 
plan for many depositors but the bank 
does not always gain the desired results, 
unless the volume is very large. 


Y means of proper arrangements 
with employers who are believers 
in thrift and in thrifty employees, 

banks have devised the Pay Roll Deduc- 
tion plan. By consent of both employer 
and employee, a specified amount is de- 
ducted weekly or monthly from the wages 
or salaries of employees and sent to the 
bank to be credited to the individual ac- 
counts as agreed. This has been an excel- 
lent system. But for certain reasons some 
employees do not wish their employers 
to know about their savings. Besides, 
because of circumstances, many em- 
ployees find it difficult.or impossible to 
continue this plan. Also it borders close 
upon paternalism which many citizens 
resent in a democracy. 

The “Buy a $1000 Plan” appeals to 
many savers because it is saving with a 
purpose—namely to possess $1000 within 
from one to four years, by making weekly 
deposits from $4 to $18. No withdrawals 
are permitted and accrued interest is 
credited in full amount at maturity of the 
account. While this account may be 
desirable in many cases it is too rigid for 
the depositor. But this very rigidity may 
be its strength. 


In order to reach a wider and more 
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diversified clientele, departments have 
been opened for the immigrant. for those 
of foreign language including the various 
nationalities of Europe and the Orient. 
Some banks maintain departments for 
women only and for children. School 
savings plans have been put into opera- 
tion in all parts of the country. Service 
and business development departments 
have been introduced to foster and main- 
tain good will, to tender business counsel 
and advice, to handle complaints of every 
description and to act as field representa- 
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tives. Branches have been established 
both in cities and in out-of-town points 
to the advantage of banks and the public 


The medium of advertising and pub- 
licity has accomplished much in en- 
couraging thrift. Through letters and 
correspondence, bill-boards and signs 
in strategic locations, newspapers, cir- 
culars, window displays, gifts of budget 
booklets, thrift campaigns, new account 
contests, educational and lecture pro- 
grams, radio talks, co-operation between 
banks, insurance companies, business 
houses, and better business bureaus, 
group advertising, own-your-home slo- 
gans, these and many more methods have 
warranted the enormous annual expendi- 
ture for thrift education, in conserving 
the funds and holdings of many millions 
of people. 


The Child 


To illustrate just a specific example 
of what banks can do, and are doing 
for individual persons, let us follow the 
thrift program of one of a bank customers. 

Billy Smith, shortly after birth starts 
his financial life with a gift of one dollar 
and a home savings bank from the 
Thrift Bank. His father adds five dollars 
and his uncle five dollars more. This 
infant’s capital is eleven dollars. During 
the days of innocent babyhood, his 
account grows. It remains undisturbed. 
Billy is taught the fundamentals of sav- 
ings by an industrious father and mother. 
Soon in the grade schools, this little child 
receives further instruction in finance 
from his teacher. One morning the teach- 
er, cooperating with the Thrift Bank, 
announces that Bank Day comes on the 


‘morrow and on the same day each week 


when all the pupils may bring pennies 
and other coins to open bank accounts, 
and make regular deposits. That eve- 
ning at the dinner table Billy enthus- 
iastically tells his father and mother 
about the bank at school and asks that 
he may have a quarter each week for 
deposit. Some time afterwards Billy’s 
father, wishing to teach his boy some 
more valuable lessons in management, 
responsib.lity and finance arranges fora 
newspaper route with a local publication. 
This growing boy is taught how to keep 
accounts in a systematic manner with all 
his customers. At twelve he joins the 
local Boy Scout Troop and learns that 
a Scout is thrifty. Needless to say his 
savings steadily increases year after year 
and upon finishing high school, he has 
saved five hundred dollars for his first 
year in the university. 


Habit and Citizenship 

Billy has developed the thrift habit. 
What power lies in HABIT! Educators 
maintain that good habits are formed as 
easily as bad hapits. Through parents, 
teachers and adult leaders there should be 
careful, wholesome transmission of char- 
acter, ideals and habits by personal, 
intimate and sympathetic contact of 
maturity with immaturity. It should be 
our aim to develop in the youth of today 
a responsible mind, keen power cf dis- 
crimination and disciplined intelligence. 
We should teach them to think, to will, 
to act, to undertake and to achieve in 
accordance with their best thinking. 


Spring 
Spring has come in beauty rare 
Stealing over hill and plain 
Seagulls in their plummage fair 
Skim the bounding main. 


Spring has come with dainty brushes 
Bright’ning up the fields with green 
While the song birds in the rushes 
Fill with sound the nearer scene. 


Spring has come for the wild roses 

Wakening from the Winter's sleep 
Burst in frenzied blushing posites 

Covering hill and vale and steep. 


Spring has come, the young birds winging 
Swiftly fly from tree to tree, 
Old birds with rejoices singing 
Hail the coming jubilee. 
—([Paul E. Nelson, Lewistown, Illinois. 








Upon graduation from the University at 
22, Billy has acquired a deeper sense of 
values. He goes to work. Heearns. He 
continues to build up his credit through 
savings and character. His contact with 
the Thrift Bank is close, intimate. The 
banker assists him when he goes: into 
business for himself at thirty. His sur- 
plus funds are put into savings and sound 
investments. Billy has also established 
a home of his own. His responsibilities 
are becoming greater. Upon recommen- 
dation of his banker friend he has made 
his Will. At thirty-five he creates a 
Life Insurance Trust. At forty he is 
able to establish a Living Trust to finance 
his children in school. All this with the 
constant advice and counsel of his banker. 
A. thrift or savings plan is not merely 
an occasional event or act—it is a 
PROCESS! On through middle life and 
old age Billy Smith and his family have 
been happy and successful and due 
credit should be given to the banking 
institution which dared to make an early 
approach to a new born child. 


Such is the banker’s duty—to assist 
every individual in carrying his life’s 
financial program, be it large or ever so 
small, to a successful completion. To 
the bank, it means in the aggregate— 
friends, service, good will, profits. To 
the victorious saver, it becomes a mighty 
personal triumph. Billy Smith has re- 
discovered America for himself. Seeds 
of bolshevism, radicalism, anarchy, dis- 
content and red propaganda can find no 
place to take root in the life of this man 
or the members of his family. His 
patriotism, loyalty, and citizenship are 
exer plary. 

Incentives to Effort 

Nearly everyone believes in thrift, 
in savings—for the other fellow! Of 
course we must save—tomorrow! The 
modern banker, knowing something of 
human nature, understands that thrift 
demands will power, effort. The banker 
must stimulate that effort through 
strong incentives. Incentives have been 
so strong, so significant, that a man 
gladly gives his life—his all, to achieve 
and to win that ideal which he has set 
for himself, his home, his country. 
One of the strongest incentives to 
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For the Man 
of Affairs 


Who is occasionally called 
upon to “‘say a few words” 


FoR the man who is called upon to speak 
occasionally —and what man of affairs is not 
— Modern Eloquence offers an inexhaustible 
fund of ideas, suggestions and examples. 

And for the busy man who wants to be able 
to converse intelligently and convincingly on 
almost every conceivable subject, Modern 
Eloquence provides an easy means of doing so. 

And for the young man seeking greater suc- 
cess, Modern Eloquence provides the oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the convincing 
speech of men who swayed nations to action. 

And for those who read for entertainment 
and for culture, Modern Eloquence is a never- 
failing source of inspiration and stimulus. 


Cultivate Forceful Speech 


The famous library of Modern Eloquence 
provides an easy, pleasant way to cultivate 
forceful speech and clear thinking. Thousands 
of men of affairs are now using it. Dawes, 
Taft, Hughes, Schwab, and Gary were among 
the first to use and to endorse it. 

In Modern Eloquence are found the finest 
models of forceful speech. There are over 
450 contributors including Woodrow Wilson, 
Chauncey Depew, Lloyd George, Russell H. 
Conwell, Viviani, Clemenceau and other world- 
renowned leaders. Then, too, there isa series 
of articles by eminent authorities on how to 
plan, prepare and deliver a speech. 

While you sit in the comfort of your home 
or office you may read the forceful words and 
the profound ideas that carried men to high 
places. Their words will become your words, 
Their thoughts will enrich yours. 


Send for Free Book 


You can hardly afford not to know all about Modern Elo- 


quence. Send the coupon for illustrated booklet “Molding the 
Minds of Men,’’which tells what Modern Eloquence has done 
for thousands of others and gives a complete description so you 
may judge how it can help you. The booklet will be sent free. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Modern Eloquence Corporation 

13 Astor Place, Dept. 5494 New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me free booklet ‘“Mold- 
ing the Mindsof Men,” which tells me what Mod- 
ern Eloquence can do for me. 
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Waistline 
Too Big? 





li doesn’t need to be! 


No longer is there any need of carrying a 
burden of excess fat around the waistline. 
Director corrects this condition instantly. The mo- 
ment you slip on a Director the waistline is red 

2 to 4 inches. Continued wearing makes this reduc- 
tion permanent. All this without drugs—without 
dieting — without exercise — without the slightest 
effort or discomfort or inconvenience on your part. 





Note This Change 
Note the remarkable improve- 
\ j@ ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director. 
Clothes fit and look better with- 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won’t 
sag and bulge—vest won’t creep 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
— of ease, comfort and re- 
i ‘Be xe ee oe wm ha 
Ne “ wor abdominal muscles _are 
ty | We thus properly supported. 
Doctors Prescribe It 
In addition to the exhilirating effect of this won- 
derful belt, the actual health value of it is attested 
té by scores of doctors whose letters are in our 
files; not a few of them are Kiwanians. They are 
ordering the “Director” from us in order that 
they may supply such patients as have been long in 
need of such a boon. What further testimony, 
what else could we say, to convince you. 
Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web clastic — all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
ie made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
— oon a, ‘.. slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- 
fortable, as thousands of business talenor with’ Dicector 
and professional men testify. 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 
Write today for a Director and see for If how 
effective it is as a fiesh reducer. The price—made to 
measure —is only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed 
to be satisfactory or peas money will be refunded 
promptly and the trial won't cost you a penny. Be 
eure and give height, —— and waist measure when 
ordering. The coupon is for your convenience. Tear 
it out end mail today. 

Landon & Warner, Dept.24 225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicage 


——_——_——— A SF  —- =< as = 
LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept, 24 
Send me a Director under your money-back guar- 
antee. My weight is ..__...... my height ie _.._.__ 
my waist measure is... 
0 $6.50 enclosed. (© Send C.O.D. 


Address 


MERCHANT Write for special pro ition. 
TAILORS Here's an opportunity for prog 











No obligation in getting the facts. Write today. 
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astion in our lives grows out of the 
struggle for a livelihood, for existence, 
for survival. Other strong incentives 
to effort are character, happiness, pride, 
self-respect, ownership and possession, 
liberty, and patriotism. If we bankers 
make the incentives for savings suffi- 
ciently strong, we need have no fears for 
the results. It is true that there are wide 
differences in degree of intelligence and 
we must vary our appeal to summon the 
intelligence of all the people in the 
handling of their finances. 

The widow who works for $125 a 
month, supporting herself and two 
chilren, managing to save from _ ten 
to fifteen dollars a month in a savings 
account, is an intellectual giant compared 
to the man who lives up to the very 
margin of his income of $500 a month. 
This gentleman may even find himself 
frequently in debt because of his imperial 
desires for luxury, for high living, in 
keeping up with the other fellow. This 
man is nothing less than a financial im- 
becile. But we must make our appeal 
strong enough even for him and his kind in 
awakening in them that spark of intelli- 
gence which they possess and endeavor 
to check this hair-trigger, extravagant, 
arbitrary social behavior of man. 

While the cost of living has increased 
materially since that world-staggering 
event in 1914, wage scales have been 
proportionately high and statistics show 
that the present ratio of wage rates to 
cost of living is the highest recorded in 
the history of the country. Savings 
deposits in banks have also increased 
year after year but the saturation point 
is still far distant. For bankers and 
for the general masses of people there 
remain many chests of treasures still 
to be unlocked, and mystic gates to be 
opened which lead to paths as yet un- 


trod. 





Our needs certainly are many, but our 
wants and desires are legion. Careful 
management of their affairs will make 
every household rejoice in the satisfac- 
tion of ownership and possession and ulti- 
mately bring them into their kingdom. 


Heirs of the Past 


The twentieth century is yet in its 
infancy and in the course of events we 
find ourselves citizens of a new civiliza- 
tion. We are all heirs and inheritors 
of the ideals and accomplishments of the 
past centuries. There have been handed 
down to us the printing press, the alpha- 
bet, the Roman and Arabic numerals, 
Greek mathematics, the loom, the lever 
and the engine, the Golden Rule and 
many more and it remains for us to 
breathe into them afresh the breath of 
life. We are descendents on the ascend- 
ing scale of those who have gone before 
us since times began. We are giftcd 
with a soul and with intelligence. Here 
lies the next step in our appeal, a careful 
blending of the intimate and emotional 
with the cultural and intellectual in- 
stincts of man. 

There is a story told that three men, 
all stone cutters, were busy at their labor. 
‘‘What are you doing?” they were asked. 

“T am cutting stone,’”’ the first man 
replied, rather stupidly. 

“TI am working for three florins a day,’ 
the second answered sharply. 

The third man proudly said, “I am 
building a cathedral!’’ 

Here in this western country, bankers 
are receiving deposits, loaning money, 
selling securities, caring for wills, and 
trust estates, reviewing credit, and offer- 
ing business counsel and advice. They 
are building a cathedral, the cathedral 
of the American nation with spires in 
countless number, representing tens of 
thousands of happy firesides. 
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STENCIL DUPLICATOR 
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Special Offer to Kiwanians 


By the use of the Rotospeed and the 
Rotospeed Plan, Anderson Brothers, of 
Joliet, Ill., (grocers) doubled their busi- 
ness in four months. 
George K. Birely & Sons, of Frederick, 
Md. (Manufacturers) increased their sales 
more than $25,000 in a year with their 
Rotospeed. 
Another user saved $1,000 in printing 
cost. Another user earned more than six 
times the cost of his Rotospeed from a 
single day’s work. 
I am telling you these things because I 
want you to understand that my offer 
is not an empty one. It may be worth 
thousands of dollars to you. It may 
enable you to double your business. It 
may save you a great deal of time and 
money. If it doesn’t you won’t pay mea 
cent, nor take any risk, nor put yourself 
under the slightest obligation. 

I Manufacture the 


ROTOSPEED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


This machine does several things—and it 
does them all well. 
It prints from letters—exact duplicates 
of typewritten originals—quickly and at 
a remarkably low cost. 

Saves Printing Bills 
The Rotospeed also prints folders, circu- 


lars, price lists, menus and _ bulletins. 
It does this work without the use of type, 





This Kiwanis Club says: 

The Rotospeed Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentleinen: 

For convenience The Rotospeed can’t be beat. 
We have saved enough on printers’ bills to pull 
our club out of debt, to say nothing about the 
trouble of running back and forth to the printers’ 
shop. The little drawings take away that cold 
stiffness you getin the printers ‘forms. f 

With a Rotospeed and postage mailing permit 
you can get out a letter any time day or night 
without asking any odds from any one. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. H. KURTH, Secretary. 
Kiwanis Club of Minot, N. Dak. 














Of the 97,000 KiwaNnlIANs in the 
world, I don’t believe there is a 
single one but could in some way 
profit by accepting the offer I 
am about to make. 

If you are connected with a busi- 
ness of any kind, a church, a 
lodge, or a school, you can very 
profitably mail the coupon at the 
bottom of this page, or send me a 


post card. And there YOUR 
obligation ENDS and MINE 
BEGINS. Will you DO it? 


J. A. Oswald, President. 











without cuts, without trouble and with- 
out delay. 

It will print a complete typewritten let- 
ter, illustrated if you wish, with a fac- 
similie signature, all in one operation. 


How It Operates 


Simply write the letter or other matter 
on a stencil sheet, either with a type- 
writer or by hand—attach it to the ma- 
chine and turn the handle—that'’s all. 
The copies are clean, clear, sharp, exact 
duplicates of the original. 

You can run 20 or 1,000 copies on any 
size paper, from a 3x5 inch card to an 
81x16 inch sheet. 

The Rotospeed will probably save you 
half of your printing bills and 92% of 
the cost of forms letters. 


How It Earns Money 


The Rotospeed is being used by manu- 
facturers to send out stimulating letters 
to their sales organizations and dealers 
and to print bulletins and price lists. 
It is being used by retailers to increase 
sales and collect money; by churches to 
increase attendance and stimulate inter- 
est at all meetings; by banks to build up 
deposits and create good will among their 


depositors; by real estate firms to reach 
prospective buyers; in fact, practically 
every classification of business in the 
Kiwanis has found it profitable to use 
the Rotospeed and the Rotospeed Plan, 


What It Costs 


You might expect that a machine that would do the 
things I have mentioned would cost you a thousand 
dollars—but it doesn’t. I sell it direct-by-mail 
from factory to user—and the price is $53.50 com- 
plete, with full equipment. 


Let Me Do This 


I want to do one of two things for you. The first is 
this: I will send you copies of letters printed on the 
Rotospeed and used by othersin your line of business. 
I will send you copies of sales letters that will sell 
things, bulletins that bring in business, collection 
letters that get the money without offending the 
customers. I will send you these samples of Roto- 
speed work without cost or obligation. They may 
contain ideas that will be valuable to you, and they 
may show you how you could use a Rotospeed to 


advantage. a 
Or This 


But I will also do more than that if you prefer. | 
will send you, not only samples of work, ideas and 
suggestions, but a completely equipped, ready-to- 
run Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator with all the sup- 
plies that you will need to print a dozen or more 
iobs. You can test the Rotospeed in your own office 
as if you owned it, and after a thorough test decide 
whether you want to buy it at $53.50 or send it back 
at my expense. 


No Obligation 


I want you to understand that in mailing the coupon 
and accepting my offer you are not incurring an 
obligation. You are doing mea favor. I want you 
to find out by personal use how much money you can 
make by using my machine in the development of 
your business. Will you accept my offer? 
J. A. OSWALD, PRESIDENT, 
The Rotospeed Co., 247 Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 


pr-o2-- 77+ ---- 


MAIL THIS NOW! 


i 
THE RotosPpEED COMPANY, ] 
247 FirtH St., DAYTON, OHIO 
(CJ Please send me complete Rotospeed Machine, 
and Free Trial Equipment. After 10 days’ 
trial I will pay $53.50 or return the machine. 
OJ Please send samples of work, booklet and 
details of your Free Trial Offer. This does not 
obligate me in any way. 
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e Standard 12 in an office is our best salesman_; | 
Wherever the New Remington Standard 12 why operators everywhere are turning to the 
is placed in an office, the operators are invari- New Remington 12. We invite comparison 
ably enthusiastic in its praise—so outstanding | on every count—whether ease of operation, 
are its many superiorities. And who are bet- quality of work, or reliable service. We will 
ter able to judge typewriters than the women gladly place a Model 12 in your office on ex- 
and men that make typewriting a profession? amination. If you are not convinced that it is 
Examine this new model and today’s greatest typewriter value 
see the many fundamental im- We believe we make = —we don’t expect you to keep it. 
provements that Remington has the best typewriter rib- Just call the nearest Reming- 
bon in the world —and 





ton office. Easy payment terms 
if desired. 


made in typewriter construction. ; 
+. ae . its name is PARAGON 
Phen you will readily understand 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York « Branches Everywhere 


ew [\emington | 2 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NEW MODEL IN ALL TYPEWRITER HISTORY 








